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“ ANGELA, SIR REGINALD, WHAT IS THE MATTER?” CRIED 


HER SAILOR LOVER. 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


CHAPTER I. 


AnGgLA WHARTON was standing in the level 
sunset light, leaning her arms on the top bar of 
the gate at the end of Melcombe-lane, and 
listening intently for the sound of the footstep 
that would presently greet her ears. Standing 
thus she made a very pretty picture—a tall, 
lithe limbed girl of nineteen, with great flashing 
dark eyes, cheeks tinted like deep red carnations, 
and masses of wavy hair, twisted in burnished 
coils round her head. But though she was 
waiting for her lover, her expression was not 
altogether one of perfect content ; some stormy 
unrest brooded in the fathomless wells of her 
eyes, above which the level brows knitted them- 
selves in a straight line of half defiant remem- 
brance, ; 

“Here first, my darling!” said a man’s voice 





close at her elbow, “Iam so sorry. It is not 
often I keep you waiting, is it?” 

She turned quickly, all the petulance vanishing 
from her face, while her eyes lighted up with the 
gladness of welcome. The new comer was a 
young sailor of four or five and twenty, tall, 

dsome, and determined looking—a lover of 
whom any girl might well be proud. 

“You have not kept me waiting now, Jack. 
It is not eight o’clock yet, but I could not stay 
in the house any longer, so I came here on the 
chance of your being before the time. I wanted 
to get as far away from The Towers as I could,” 

Jack Craven drew her to him, then taking her 
face between his two hands, gazed into it long 
and lovingly. He flattered himself that he could 
read it as easily as an open book, and the signs 
of recent tears on the cheeks did not escape his 
keen eyes. 

“ What is the matter, my darling?” he asked, 
softly, slipping his arm round her waist, and 
drawing her head down on his shoulder. 

“ Have they been behaving badly to you again 
up at The Towers?” 

“It is Sybil—it is always Sybil! ”—was the 
girl’s passionate retort. “I believe my aunt 





'Y WHARTON, EXCITEDLY, 


would be all right if Sybil did not try her utmost 
to prejudice her against me, Oh, she is cruel— 
cruel! She never lets slip one opportunity of 
taunting me with my poverty, my dependence, 
my inferior birth, and the more bitterly she can 
humiliate me, the better she is pleased. I hate 
her—oh, how I hate her!” 

“Hush!” said Jack, in a distressed voice, 
“you shouldn’t say that Angela.” 

“TI know I shouldn’t, but I can’t «help it. 
That’s the worst part of it Jack—Sybil has the 
power of waking up everything that is evil in me. 
until I despise myself for my own wickedness. 
I think she knows this, and glories in it.” 

Jack Craven sighed, while he stroked the soft 
thick masses of hair that waved above his lady 
love’s brow. She was no patient Griselda, this 
beautiful Angela, but a proud, wilful, passionate 
woman, generous to a fault, capable of the utmost 
devotion, and yet intensely human in her weak- 
nesses. 

“T wish I could marry you off hand, and leave 
the rest to fate,” he murmured. “Shall I do 
this Angela—will you come up to London with 
me to-morrow, and marry me at a Registrar's 
Office, and then I will take you to an old aunt of 
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mine, Where you will at least be beyond the reach 
of your tousin’s insulte?” 

The girl looked eagerly up into his face, the 
rich carmine floodicrg her cheeks in a deeper 
wave. Then she shook her head. 

“What about your ship, Jack ?” 

“ Never mind about that.” 

“But you ought to be aboard to-morrow !” 

“T know, Still anything is better than your 
misery.” 

“ What, even your disgrace ?” 

He looked away, while the trouble in his eyes 
grew greater. Heaven only knew what it cost 
him to make the proposal. 

“No!” said Angela, drawing a long bregth, 
“T won't let you cut yourself off from all your 
chances in such a mad fashion, I must possess 
my soul in patience until you come back, and in 
lookisg forward to seeing you again I shall be 
able to defy Syvil and every other unpleasant 
thing. What a wretch Iam to bother you with 
my foolish little troubles just as you are going 
away!” she added, remorsefully, nestling closer 
tohim, “I did not intend that you should even 
euspect their existence this evening, Jack !” 

* T know you did not, sweetheart, batlove’s eyes 
are keen—keener than you give them credit for,” 
he rejoined, smiling tenderly into her upturned 
face. ‘I cannot bear the thought of leaving you 
with no one to look after you while I am away. 
Oh, this terrible poverty! If I were only a rich 
man I would leave the service, and we could get 
married at once,” 

* But that is quite out of the question,” she 
caid, with an attempt to speak playfully. “We 
have discussed it before,and always with the 
same result. Yon have nothing, I have less, be- 
cause I am a woman, and’ therefore more or less 
helples3—mind, that is not my own opinion, but 
it would be the opinion of nine-tenths of those 
sensible people who sit in judgment on romantic 
marriages.” 

“T know, but it doesn’t follow that we need 
mind the sensible peorle, if we bring about our 
own happiness by defying them.” 

“And your ruined prospects and your uncle's 
anger—what about them?” 

“They are nothing in comparison with your 
love, my deavest.’? 

She put vp her hand and gently stroked his 


cheek. 
“ Ah, Jack, I like-to hear you say that, but it 
does not convinos me that I should be justified in 
letting you sacrifice yourself for me, “ No j-weare 
both young, and we must both wait s all. 
At any rate, we must wait till norhe back, 
and then, perhaps, your uncle will have withdrawn 
his opposition, and “give “Mis”-consent to our, 
marriage.” , 

‘If he doesn’t give his consent I shall take it for 
granted,” said the youne man, grimly. “I would 
not let his displeasure have any weight with me 
if he hadn’t brought me up and been very good 
to me in the past, but I confess the idea of 
breaking my word to him pains me horribly. I 
promised I would not marry until I returned 
from this voyage, and by that time I hope he will 
have-changed his mind.” 

‘And he hopes you will have changed yours! 
I wonder,”—with.a little pathetic smile—* how it 
is that Tam looked upon as such a very unde- 
sirable person. Nobody seems to care to cultivate 
my society, and so far as I know I have not a single 
friend, Is there anything about me different to 
other girls, Jack }” 

“ Nothing, except that you are fifty times more 
beautiful and fascinating,” he returned, but his 
tone was uneasy, and he would not meet her 
eyes. “Have you brought that portrait you pro- 
mised me, Angela ?” 

“ Yes, but I’m afraid it is not very like me; 
however, your imagination must fill in the 
details,” 

She held it out to him, a little cheap photo- 
graph, that poor Angela had eaved up her very 
scanty pocket-mioney to have taken for her lover. 
It gave but a very faint idea of the beauty of the 
original, nevertheless Jack gazed at it as raptur- 
ously as if it had been an Academy miniature, 
and before putting it carefully away in his pocket 


“ 





he pressed his lips to it. 
“I expect I sha!l do that pretty often between 


pow and the next time I see you, darling,” he 
said, congratulating himself upon having so 
successfully turned the conversation from an 
awkward topic, “ How often shall you write to 
me, Angela?” 

“As often as I-can, it will be my one solace,” 

She tried to speak brightly, but there was a 
sob in her voice, However, she controlled her- 
self and added in a lighter tone,— 

* And you must promise to think of me always 
Jack. You know I am very jealous, and I should 
resent your thinking of anybody else for even five 
minutes in the day |” 

“No fear of that. But are you really jealous, 
Angela?” 

“T think so, I am afraid so, I don’t mean that 
I have ever felt actually jealous of you, but some- 
times I have tried to think of the possibility of 
your cariog for anyone else, and then—ah then 
my brain seemed on fire.” She shuddered. 
“Tell me again that you love, me, Jack, and that 
you will love me always—always—always |” 

He gave her the required azsurance, repeating 
it over and oyer again while her heart beat 
against his, and his lips pressed passionate kisses 


on hers. 

And so the golden moments slipped away. Dusk 
drew her purple veil over the rich, dim land, the 
star flowers blossomed in heaven’s blue garden 
above, and a nightingale began to sing from one 
of the trees in the plantation at the other end of 
the lane. Then there came the sound of a clock 
striking, the signal to the lovers that they must 

rt.” 4 


A few more passionate protestations thenone last 
long lingering kiss, and Jack tore himself away ; 
while Angela turned round and slowly retraced 
her steps towards the ivy-covered house with its 
two battlemented towers, which was her home. 

On the threshold she was met by her cousin 
Sybil Wharton, a small, slight, blue-eyed girl, 
whom some people might have called pretty, 
but who looked faded and insignificant by the 
side Of beautiful Angela. Perhaps Sybil knew 
this, and the knowledge had something to do 
with the spitefulnees of her tone as she said,— 

“Dear me, Angela, is that you ? -Why it has 
struck ten o’clock, and I thought no one was 
wandering about the grounds except, perhaps, 
the scullery-maid and her sweetheart.” 

“You were wrong then, you see,”’ returned 
Angela, composedly, - Se ; 

“So LE observe, but I think, If I were you, 
I would not make assignat ‘at such an hour, 
It has: a decidedly vulgar- air, and 1’m afraid 
if my mother knew jof it, she might say one or 
two rather sharp things to you.” 


~ “What is very likely. It would not be the 


first time she has done 56.” 

“And so far as Ican judge, it won’t be the 
last. time if you go onin this way. I suppose 
you have been bidding a fond farewell to Jack 
Craven?” 

* You suppose rightly.” 

“And to-morrow he sails away to some fresh 
love. You know what sailors are—a sweetheart 
in every port, One can hardly blame him, for he 
is so good-looking that girls are sure to run after 
him, just as you have done.” 

“T have not run after him!” flashed Angela, 
her cheeks carnation red. 

Sybil. laughed, a little mocking laugh, with a 
sting in each ripple of it. 

“You need not trouble to deny it, my dear; 
when it has been so patent to all the world. 
However, men will amuse themselves, and he 
is no better than his fellows, but I wouldn’t 
put too much faith in his promisesif I were 
you. Of course he will never marry you,' and 
even if he wanted to his uncle would never 
let him.) Miss Angela Wharton is not exactly 
the sort of person people care to welcome into 
their family.” 

And with this parting shaft Sybil entered the 
drawing-room, while Angela slowly made her 
way to’her own bed-chamber, which was at 
the top of the house—a sparsely furnished 
little room, whose only decorations were the 
sketches and water-colours executed by herself, 
which adorned the walls, 

This room had been witne:s to many pas- 
sionate outbursts of sorrow on the part of poor 


Angela. It was her one fetréat when the. 
satire of Sybil, and the snubs of Lady Wharton: 
had driven her from the drawipg-rdom, and: 
hot and bitter were-the tears whieh.-had. 
watered the uncarpeted boards. To night she: 
sat at the window, which che threw wide open,,. 
and locked wistfully out inte the moonlight, 
while, in spite of all her endeavours, those: 
cruel words of her cousin came back to her. 

“ Of course he will never marry you. ... 
Miss Angela Wharton is not the sort of person 
people care to welcome into their family !”*"~ 

Was there some hidden meaning in this: 
taunt of Sybil’s? It was not the first time- 
she had said such things, goading poor Angela. 
well nigh to madness by her sneers, Many 
and many @ time the girl would have run away ;. 
and tried to work for her own living, but for a- 
promise she'had*given her father on his dying- 
bed ] 


“Swear to me,” he had said, “that no con- 
sideration in the world shall. induce you to leave - 
your aunt’s roof until you marry.” 

And Angela had given her solemn promise. 

At last she rose from her lowly seat and began- 
slowly to undress. hereelf.- The moonbeams 
streamed in at the open casement, making a wide - 
silver radiance on the floor, and the young girl 
could not find it in her heart to draw the blind,, 
and shut them out, Her last thouglit as she 
lay down was of Jack+-her bold, handsome sailcr 
lover, who, in spite ofall Sybil might say, would 
assuredly come back in due time and make her 
his wife. How long she slept she could not 
afterwards have told, ripe os woke quite suddenly 
at the pressure of soft m lips on hers. Yes,. 
some one was kissing her, she ot ooh of it,, 
though when she sat up in bed aroun 
her with startled eyes, she could see no one, - 

The moonlight atill slanted in,: 
“was narrower, telling that the 
lower jn the heavens. 

Angela sprang out of bed, and car 
the chamber. / oh 

It had no ogeupant) but. herself, : sto: 
intrusion even/&nd for p moment the: 
was inclined “to believe ‘she must 
dréaming. © 2 DLA: we 

Thea she shook her head, with: tle: 
that this oa. 
dream could have been half s9 vivid" “4 

Strange as it ht be, the--compiction ‘sti 
ccna that « Ine had been in. 
had really kissed:iér, 
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Who it was, must remain a mysterys 
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CHAPTER IL 


Ir was June when Jack Craven sailed, and for 
Angela the time dragged on very slowly until: 
summer had given place to autumn, and Septem- 
ber had filled The Towers with its ucual party of 
guests, 

Meanwhile she had had no letier from her lover, . 
vand though she did her best to console herself 
with the thought that he had been unavoidably 
prevented from writing,-there were moments 
when she was tormented by agonising doubts of: 
his constancy. : 

. These doubts might have died if left to them- 
selves, but they were offen fanned into a flame by 
small hints and inuendoes on the part of Sybil, 
who never lost an opportunity of taunting her 
cousin, BY sIouA 

As a rule, when there was: compavy iat. Thee 
Towers, Angela was kept in the background; and* 
indeed, this was in accordance with her own: 
wish, ; 

She was an intensely proud girl, and hated the- 
idea of mixing with smart people, who by reason: 
of her poverty, might look down. upon her, 

Besides she possessed but a very scanty ward'- 
robe, which numbered only one evening drees 
among its contents. A black lace that had seen 
much active service, and was considerably the 
worse for it, 

Lady Wharton herself was peor, and could 
hardly afford Sybil the many extravagances she 
required, nevertheless she made a point of seeing 
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that she was dressed to the best advantage, for 
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all her hopes were pinned on the prospect of her 
daughter making a brilliant marriage. 

Until this event was consummated, she did not 
see how she could afford to spend anything on 
her niece. 

Thus it happened that although Angela knew 
a party of half a dozen guests were now assembled 
at The Towers, she had not seen one of them 
until a late September afternoon when she was 
coming back from the village, whither she had 
been to ‘execute some commission for- her 
aunt. 

On her way through the plantation that formed 
2 short cut to The Towers, she was brovght to a 
standstill by the eight of a gentleman ia shooting 
attire'sitting on the gnarled roots of one of the 
trees, against which his gun was propped, 

He made an attempt to rise.as she passed, but 
the attempt was a failure, and only elicited a half 
stifled groan. 

“ Have you hurt yourself, car I help you in any 
way!” she asked, sympathetically. 

“You are very good,” he returned, anid there 
was no mistaking che admiration in his eyes, as 
they dwelt for a moment on her richly tinted 
face. “I think 1 have sprained my foot, anyhow 
I can’t put it to the ground without considerable 
pain. Iam staying at The Towers—how far is 
that away?” 

“Not more than a quarter of a mile. You 
are Sir Reginald Verney ?” she added, interro- 
gatively. 

“Yes,” looking slightly surprised. ‘ How did 
you know ?” ; 

“Because I am Lady Wharton’s niece, and 
I saw you go out. with the keepers. this 
morning. 

“Did you really ? How wasit then, you didn't 
osme with the other ladies, to have luncheon with 
us in the coveris ?” 

Her face clouded, she shrugged her shoulders 
ever so slightly. 

“Because I do not go out into society.” 

“ That is society’s loss,” he|said, in a tone that 
redeemed the. words from mere empty com- 
pliment. . 

He was a geodlooking man of five or six and 
thirty, and had quite lately come into a title, and 
large estates. 


Sybil had met him in London during the season, 


and he had paid her attentions which had been 
censtrued by her mother as meaning “something 
sextous,” Hence he had. been, invited to The 
Towers, and Angela knew that both her aunt and 
Sybil were hoping that he would declare himself 
before he left, 

“Shall I go up te the house and send assistance 
to you?” she said, after a moment’s pause, “ Or 
do you think, as the distance is so short, 
you could. manage it with the help of my 
arm ¢” , 

“T should not like to trouble you so’ much, 
otherwise with your kind .aid——” 

She laughed, and there was a slight updrawal 
of her magnificent figure. 

“ Pray don’t hesitate to make use of me, Sir 
Reginald, I assure youl sth strong enough to 
give you the help I offer, You see theré are con- 
solations for being five feet eight and a half, 
although I am often inclined to.envy the sylph- 
like proportions of my smaller sisters.” 

* You have certaialy no occasion to envy any- 
one,” he said, with emphasis, as he dragged him- 
self upright, and took be arm. 

Angela’s boast was not a vain one, Shé.was as 
strong and active and agile asa young panther, 
and as full of vitality. . 

The Baronet had of necessity, to.lean upon her 
a good deal ; but with a stick that she lent him, in 
the other hand, he ‘contrived to make very fair 
progress, and, in spite of his pain, he was very 
sorry when the house was reached. 

They found no one at home. The gentlemen 
had not returned from their shooting, the ladies 
were still out driving. ' 

Sir Reginald addressed Angela entreatingly. 

“You will be so kind as to give me ‘a cup. of 
tea, Miss Wharton ?” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it, But won't you have 
your foot bathed and seen to first ?” : 

“That can wait. Some tea is & necessity,” 

Thus Angela found herself a few minutes later 


presiding at the tea table in the fine old hall, 
which was wainscotted with oak, and luxuriously 
furnished with Eastern rugs, gold embroidered 

écreens, tall palms in brass pots, deep comfortable 

arm chairs and lounges, and lighted by the ruddy 

gleam of a great fire of scented pive knots. 

Sir Reginald, his foot pillowed on a_ stool, 
watched her as her strong and yet delicate fingers 
hovered over the old Worceezter china, and he told 
himself that he had never in his life seen euch a 
beautiful creature, 

Avgela was perfectly aware of the impression 
she was making, but she was no coquette, and his 
admiration left her utterly unmoved and indiffe- 
rent, 

So far as she was concerned there was ouly one 
man in the. world, and his name was Jack Craven, 
and yet she found that half hour spent in the 
firelit hall very pleasant. 

Sir Reginald was a man who had travelled 
tauch, and seen a good deal of the world, and his 
conversation was undoubtedly interesting. 

Neither of the two betrayed unqualified delight 
when the door was threwn open, and Lady Whar- 
ton, Sybil, and two other ladies entered. 

“ Angela !” exclaimed her aunt, looking from 
one to the other, “I thought you had gone to 
take my note to the Rectory.” 

“T have been, aud come back,” was Angela’s 
tranquil reply. 

“Your niece. has been playing the part of 
ministeripg angel to me, Lady Wharton,” said 
the Baronet, and then he proceeded to state in 
what way he had made the young girl’s acquaiut- 
ance, while his hostess did her best to conceal ber 
annoyance, and Sybil came to his side, asking him 
anxiously if he had sent for a doctor to examine 
his foot. 

“¥ am afraid I had partly forgotten it was 
injured,” he answered, laughiog. “ While it is 
lying at rest, asit is at the preeent moment, it 

oes not hurt me. itis only when I attempt to 
move that I feel the twinges.”’ 

“ But a doctor ought to have been sent for at 
once, Angela should have seen to that,” exclaimed 
Sybil, with a spiteful glance in her cousin's direc- 
tion, while she rang the bell in a way that 
betrayed her irritation, 

Sir Reginald; who was a. fairly. keen observer, 
thought it wise to conciliate her. 

“Won't you come and sit by me, and tell me 
what you have been doing since luncheon, while 
your cousin gives you a cup of tea!” he said, 
indicating a chair elose to his own, on which the’ 
young lady seated herself, her thin red lips relax- 
ing intoa smile, . 

“I think it is you who should tell me what 
you have been doing,” ehe answered, taking the 

tea from Angela’s hand, while the other ladies 

‘grouped themselves round the table. “ You must 
have been behaving badly or you wouldn’t have 
hurt your foot.” 

‘Ts that your way of rendering ‘Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do?’” he 
asked, laughing, ‘I’m afraid you have about hit 
the mark. i will makea confession, I lingered 
behind to eat ¢ome nuts I found on a hazel bush, 
and I stayed so Jong that I thought it would be 
no good trying to catch the other fellows up, so I 
turned back, intending to get to The Towers 
in time for tea.” ~~’ 

P 4 Which intention you fulfilled,” she remarked, 
rily. r ‘ 

“Yes, but hardly.in the way I had antici- 
ated ” 


For a second his yee rested on Angela, but 
they came back to Sybil almost immediately, 


sion, will you give mé absolution ? ” 

“I don’t know, Tam not quite sure. It is a 
serious matter, and requires some consideration. 
I'l! tell you after dinner, perhaps,” 

Meanwhile Angela was talking to the elder of 
the two strange ladies, who was the widowed 
Countess of Tranmore—a great lady, of whom her 
hostess stood somewhat in awe. 

She was a charming-locking woman of about 
five-and-forty, with iron-grey hair which she wore 
rolled high over a cushion, and dark eyes lighting 
up a curiously bright complexion. 

After Angela had withdrawn, she turned to 





Lady Wharton, 








“ Now that I-haye acknowledged my transgres- |! 


“Your niece is most fascinating. How is it 
we have not seen her, before ?” 

Lady Wharton looked a trifle embarrassed, 
“She is very young, she has hardly left tho 
schoolroom.” 

“ But she must be eighteen or more !” 

“ She is nearly nineteen,” 

“Quite time she was out,” said the Countess, 
with what her hostess called very bad taste. 
“ Pray, my dear Lady Wharton, let us have the 
pleasure of her society this evening, ~ It will be a 
delightful addition to our party.” 

Lady Wharton bowed with a very bad grace, 
but the Countess was both rich and fashionable, 
She entertained largely, and it would never do to 
offend her, 

“TJ suppose Angela must be asked in to dinner?” 
she said to her daughter later on ; and Sybil, 
with a cloud on her brow, was forced to 
acquiesce, 

For some reazon or other Sybil took especie! 
pains with her toilette that night, and came 
down radiant in pale sea-green satin, and delicate 
foamy laces ; poe round her throat and arms, 
and in the coils of her fair hair, a long spray of 
exotics in her corsage. She looked her best, and 
she knew it as well from her mirrors as from the 
compliment with which Sir Richard Verney 
greeted her,— 

“You only want a wreath of ccaweed and 
coral to convert you into a veritable sea nymph !”’ 
he said to her as she entered the drawing-room, 

“ Have you seen the doctor !” she asked. 

“Yes; and he tells me I have strained my 
foot, not sprained it; and it-will Le all right in 
a few days. Meanwhile I shall have to rest, and 
hop about on two sticks, Not a very lively 
prospect, is it?” 

Sybil did not answer. Her eyes were fixed on 
her cousin who came in at that moment. She 
wore her shabby old black-lace dress, but somehow 
on her it looked neither old ror shabby. She hac 
cut it low, aud edged it with a deep fall of. rich 
lace which she had hunted up from among hey 
possessions, and which leat it an air of picturesque; 
ness that Sybil’s own attire lacked. 

Angela’s beautiful neck and arms were bare, but 
their fine ‘modelling could well dispense with orna- 
ments. She had pinned a bunch of deepred roses 
at her breast and a single bud in her hair; the 
petals of the roses could not boast a lovelier bloom 
than her cheeks, and her eyes shone withthe 


pools of water. 

‘How lovely!” murmured Sir Reginald in- 
voluntarily, aud half below his breath. But low 
as the words were spuken Sybil heard them, and 
a fierce pang of envy gripped her heart, How 
she hated Augela at that moment ! 

“Yes,” she said as indifferently ag she could 
manage, “She is a pretty girl, isn’t she! But 
she is eo cold and proud that one really cannot 
approach her very closely, Although I have lived 
with her for so many years, and tried my best to 
pierce through the mautle of reserve in which she 
wraps herself, I have never yet succeeded. She 
y just as far off from me as on the day I first saw 

er.” 


“She did not strike me as being resersed..” 
Sybil laughed disagreeably. 
“Perhaps not. T believe she unbends to your 
sex moré than to her own, So at least, I haye 
heard Jack Craven say.” 
* Jack Craven !” repeated the Baronet, “‘ Does 
she know him ?” 
“ They are engaged,” 
‘Tmpossible |” 
“ Why impossible?” queried Sybil, glancing 
at him with. iaterest, “Do you know young 
Craven?” 
“Very well indeed. I saw him a few weeks 
ago at Malta, and then he said no word of being 
engaged ; in point of fact, he——” Sir Reginald 
hesitated, but Sybil said, imperatively .— 

“Go on-with your story. It would never, do 
to leave it half, told.” 
“Well, then, he was very much in the society 
ef a handsome widow named Molyneux, ard 
rumour-had it they were engaged. Anyhow, he 
got leave of absence from his ship, and accom- 
panied her to the Levant, presumably with the 
intention of being married, There was come 
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mystery about this lady, no one knew exactly 
who she was, or whence she came, but she was 
rich and extremely handsome, and Jack was 
evidently very far gone. I expect they are 
married by now.” 





CHAPTER III. 


AnceLa stood in front of her toilet-table 
slowly unfastening the roses from her bodice. 

The evening had been one of triumph from 
beginning to end. 

Lady Tranmore had singled her out for special 
attention, and Sir Reginald Verney, in spite of 
policy, had been quite unable to conceal the 
admiration her beauty excited in him, 

Angela liked notice—what young girl does not ? 
—but in spite of this, she sighed as she laid the 
drooping flowers on the table. Their scent brought 
back that June evening when she and Jack had 
stood together in Melcombe-lane, when his arms 
had been round her, his lips had pressed their 
passionate kisses on hers. Why did he not write ? 
Surely he had not forgotten her already ! 

“No, Jack, no, Iam sure of your love!” she 
cried, aloud, ashamed of the thought as she 
became conscious of it, ‘ Whatever else may fail 
me, you, at least, will be true!” 

She stretched out her arms to the stars shining 
in through the open window. 

At the same moment there came a smart tap 
at the door, followed almost immediately by the 
entrance of Sybil. She had exchanged her 
dinner-dress for a blue cashmere dressing-gown, 
her cheeks were flushed, she gave one the im- 
pression of being unusually excited—as indeed 
she was. 

“You look suprised to see me,” she observed, 
with a little mirthless laugh, as she seated herself 
on the least uncomfortable chair she cculd find. 

“I am,” replied Angela, frankly. “It isn’t 
often you honour me with a visit here.” 

“Tt isn’t often I have news for you like I 
have this evening. Prepare yourself for a sur- 
prise—a shock, but for goodness sake don’t cry 
out or make a scene. Jack Craven is married— 
or if he isn’t already he will be soon. There! 
Jonfess I haven’t climbed all these stairs for 
aothing.” 

Sybil had spent about the most miserable 
evening her life had ever known, but she was 
amply avenged for it now. ; 

Angela stood very still, facing her, every vestige 
9f colour drained from her cheeks, her very lips 
white. Fora moment she did not speak, then she 
exclaimed, violently,— 

“Tt is not true—I will not believe it! Itis a 
hideous lie that you have invented to deceive 
me!” 

The elder girl shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Believe it, or disbelieve it, as you like. It is 
true all the same, I am quite willing to give you 
my authority.” 

““Who is it?” 

“ Sir Reginald Verney. He knows the lady—a 
beautiful widow named Molyneux. He told me 
all about it this evening just before dinner ; but I 
would not mention it for fear of your saying or 
doing something stupid. Come Angela, don’t give 
yourself away!” she exclaimed, sharply, feeling 
slightly uncomfortable as she looked up at the 
stricken face before her. “ You are not the only 
girl in the world to whom a man has behaved 
badly, and you'll get over it in time.” 

“Get over it!” repeated Angela, stupidly, 
“get over it!” Her voice changed, understand- 
ing seemed to come to her, she clasped both her 
“nands in front of her so strenuously that the nails 
pierced the tender white flesh. “I shall never 
get over it if itis true—never—never—never / I 
shall carry it with meto my grave. But it is not 
true !” she cried again, passionately. ‘“ There is 
some mistake—there must be !” 

“Then it is on the part of Sir Reginald Verney. 
You are quite at liberty to appeal to him if you 
doubt me. He is down there on the terrace,” 


Sybil pointed below, to where the burning point 
of a cigar glowed redly in the darkness, but she 
was utterly unprepared for having her words taken 
literally. 

In a moment Angela had fled from the room, 





and a few seconds later she was out on the terrace 
by the side of the astonished Baronet, who threw 
away his cigar as he recognised her. 

“Sir Reginald!” she exclaimed, ignoring his 
look of surprise, and speaking with the earnest- 
ness of one who is conscious only of her purpose, 
“Ts it true thaf Jack Craven is either married or 
going to marry a widow in Malta?” 

He see ned staggered by the downright question, 
but answered it immediately. 

“To the best of my belief it is, Miss Wharton.” 

She caught her breath sharply, and half 
turned away so that he should not see the ex- 
pression on her face. His grave voice carried 
conviction with it. She might doubt the truth 
of Sybil’s words, but there was no doubting Sir 
Reginald Verney. 

“Tam sorry if what I have said grieves you,” 
he went on in a low tone, “I amsorry as well to 
say anything to the disadvantage of Craven, 
who is my cousin, and a very good fellow to boot ; 
but all Malta was ringing with the story of his 
devotion to Mrs.Molyneux and I myself frequently 
saw them together.” 

She made a slight, swift gesture with her 
hand and then stood still, while the moonlight 
poured on her bare white throat and arms, and 
shone on the lustrous coils of her hair. 

“ Had you not better go in?” he said, gently. 
“You have no shawl, and these September nights 
are chilly.” 

“ Yes, you are right, I will go,” she returned, 
in a dull voice that he hardly recognised as hers ; 
and without another word she left him, feeling 
as if the world had suddenly changed into a 
great, cold void. The night that followed was a 
very terrible one, but even yet she would not 
quite give up hope. It was possible after all 
that Jack might be able to explain. 

She wrote to him a wild, passionate, half 
distraught epistle, telling him what she had 
heard, imploring him to contradict it, to assure 
her of his faith, to tell her that he still loved 
her, and then she prepared to wait with what 
patience she might for his reply. 

Early in the morning she set out for the 
village post-office, and dropped her letter into 
the box herself. Poor, proud, beautiful Angela ! 
She felt horribly desolate and friendless as she 
walked slowly back. If she had only a friend in 
whom she might confide! But there was no one 
—not a creature in the wide world to whom she 
could go for sympathy. 

As she was passing her aunt’s boudoir, the door 
opened and Sybil stood on the threshold. 

“My mother wishes to speak to you,” she 
said, coldly, standing aside to let her cousin pass 
in, and then closing the door after her. 

Lady Wharton, who was a chilly, little, fair- 
haired creature, was nestling cosily down in an 
arm-chair close to the fire. But there was a 
knitting of her brows, and a firm closing of her 
lips that denoted both annoyance and determina- 
tion. 

“Sybil has been telling me of -your extraor 
dinary behaviour of last night,” she said, looking 
at her niece with unqualified disapproval. “ Has 
it not struck you that you acted with a great 
lack of prudence, as well as of modesty in running 
out to Sir Reginald Verney at midnight, and 
standing alone on the terrace with him for I 
don’t know how long ?” 

A wave of crimson rushed over the girl’s face, 
her eyes fell. 

“T did not think of that,” she murmured. 

“Then you should have done so. You are 
old enough to know the value of maidenly 
reserve, and you should think of me and your 
cousin, even if you do not value it for your- 
self. You have been very indiscreet, and are 
greatly to blame. I am extremely angry with 
you, and under the circumstances I do not care 
for you to remain in the house while my guests 
are here. I have therefore wired to my sister in 
London to expect you this evening, and you will 
be good enough to pack up your things, and be 
ready to start by the twelve o’clock train.” 

Angela stared at her in amazement completely 
taken aback by the suddenness of the plan, 

“T am very sorry if I have done wrong, Aunt 
Augusta,” she said, penitently. ‘‘I was excited 
last night, and not quite answerable for what I 





did, but surely there is no necessity to send me 
away like this!” 

“ That is for me to decide, and I have decided. 
My sister, Mrs. Mostyn has telegraphed her will- 
ingness to have you for a month, and you will 
therefore go to her for that time. There is no 
more to be said.” 

Lady Wharton returned to the fire again, with 
a gesture of dismissal, and Angela walked slowly 
out of the room. Remonstrances she saw were 
useless, She would have to go, so she might as 
well go quietly ; but her heart swelled with 
indignation. She had fathomed the meaning of 
this arrangement, which was evidently prompted 
by jealousy on Sybil’s part, and for the purpose 
of getting her out of the way. Both mother 
and daughter had noticed Sir Reginald’s admira- 


tion, and had decided she was far too dangerous 


a rival to fight against openly, so they con- 
cocted this plot for removing her from the 
Baronet’s neighbourhood with as little delay as 
possible, 

At twelve o’clock the dog-cart was at the door, 
and the young girl, with her portmanteau and 
bonnet box—she had not much luggage to pack |! 
was driven to the station. Sir Reginald, in the 
morning-room which faced another way, heard 
the sound of wheels, and asked Sybil, who had 
challenged him to a game of chess, if her mother 
was taking Lady Tranmore out for a drive. He 
did not remember, until afterwards, that she had 
put him off with an evasive answer. 

Once on her way, borne rapidly through the 
autumn-tinted landscape, Angela’s spirits began 
to return. She had made arrangements with the 
housekeeper at The Towers, that her letters 
should be forwarded on immediately, and now 
hope once more asserted itself. She did not care 
for her exile, for Sybil’s jealousy, or her aunt’s 
injustice, she cared for nothing, if only Jack 
might be proved true ! 





CHAPTER IV, 


Mrs. Mostyn was an invalid, living in a small 
house at Highgate, and as she rarely went out, 
Angéla was left pretty much to her own devices. 
No letter came to her, and her heart grew sick 
with the bitterness of hope deferred. She read 
the newspapers every day in the hope of gaining 
some news of Jack, and at last her search was 
rewarded, for she saw his name under the head- 
ing “‘ Desertion by a Naval Officer.” Then fol- 
lowed an account of how he had applied for leave 
of absence, which had been granted, but when 
the leave expired he had not returned. The 
paragraph went on to say that there could be no 
doubt he had eloped with a rich and beautiful 
widow, well known in Malta, who had confessedly 
accompanied him on his journey, and of whom 
nothing had since been heard. 

Poor Angela! The iron had indeed entered 
her soul. There could be no doubting the truth 
now. If death had come to her she would have 
welcomed it gladly, but she was young and 
strong, and healthy, and there was nothing in 
her appearance save her pale cheeks and listless 
manner, to tell that for her the joy of life was 
dead. 

It was arranged that she should return to The 
Towers in the middle of October, and the day 
before that on which she was to travel, she 
went to London to do some commissions for Mrs. 
Mostyn. On her way out of one of thé drapers’ 
shops in Bond-street, she saw a carriage and a 
pair of magnificent bays drawn up close to the 
pavement ; a lady was stepping out assisted by a 
tall footman with powdered hair. The lady was 
her cousin Sybil, and in the carriage sat Lady 
Tranmore. 

**Good gracious, Angela, what brings you 
here?” exclaimed Sybil, by no means delighted 
at the rencontre. 

Her coldness, however, was fully made up 

for by the warmth of the Countess, who 
expressed her pleasure at seeing the young girl 
again. 
“T was so sorry you left The Towers in such a 
hurry,” she said, “I had looked forward to see- 
ing a good deal of you. Where are you stay- 
ing?” 
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Angela told her, adding that she was returning 
home the next day. 
‘* We—that is your cousin who is visiting me— 
and I go to my place in the country to-morrow. 
Why shouldn’t you come with us?” 
Angela, in confusion, murmured something 
about the necessity of being at The Towers, but 
Lady Tranmore only laughed. 
“ My dear, there is not the slightest necessity in 
the world for ic. Your aunt is in Scotland. 
ur cousin with me. You would be insufferably 
dull at The Towers, while at Tranmore Court you 
will be—well, not dull. I insist upon your 
coming, and I myself will write and tell Lady 
Wharton that I left you no choice in the matter. 
There! does that satisfy you ?” 

Sybil tried to put in a remonstrance, but the 
Countess would not listen to it. She had quite 
made up her mind that Angela should come and 
stay with her, and she was not a woman accus- 
tomed to contradiction. 

In the end she had her own way, and the next 
day, to Angela’s great astonishment she found 
herself ensconced in a reserved saloon, supplied 
with books, papers, flowers, and magazines, and 
travelling with Sybil and the Countess to 
Warwickshire, 

Tranmore Court was a delightful old place, of 
uncertain architecture, completely covered with 
ivy. The park and grounds were extensive, and 
it boasted a finer hall than that of The Towers. 
Here, on the evening of their arrival, the ladies 
sat having tea, and here they were joined later 
on, by four more guests, a Colonel and Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Lord Sinclair, and Sir Reginald 
Verney. 

After greeting his hostess and Sybil, the young 
Baronet took a seat next to Angela. 

“This is a pleasure as great as it is unexpected, 
Miss Wharton. I hardly dared hope to see you 
again before Christmas.” 

“Why do you say before Christmas?” 

“ Because Lady Wharton asked me to spend it 
at The Towers. I assure you,” he added, 
dropping his voice so as not to be overheard by 
the others, “I do not speak with merely con- 
ventional politeness when I say I am overjoyed 
to see you.” 

The colour mounted a little higher to the girl’s 
cheeks, and she raised her beautiful eyes to give 
him a giateful glance. Lonely, and unloved as 
she felt herself to be, his evident sincerity 
touched her. 

“You are very kind, Sir Reginald—kinder than 
I deserve I am afraid.’ 

“In my opinion nothing that the world could 
give you would be higher that your deserts,” he 
responded, still in a low tone, but with an ardent 
look that was lost upon Angela, but which, 
unfortunately, Sybil intercepted. The Baronet 
did not leave his place until it was time to dress 
for dinner, and then he rose with evident 
reluctance, -His companion had not talked much 
it is true, but she had been a sympathetic 
listener, and it had been quite enough for Sir 
Reginald to feast his eyes on the beautiful curves 
of her profile, the sad little mouth, the wonderful 
length and thickness of her curled lashes, He 
confessed to himself-that he was fast losing both 
head and heart. 

The two cousins had rooms adjoining, and as 
Angela entered hers, Sybil followed. She was 
very pale, there was a steelly gleam in her blue 
grey eyes threatening danger. 

“There are one or two hints I think I had 
better give you, Angela,” she said, with an odd 
‘little forced laugh, as che weut up to the fireplace, 
and warmed one small silk-shod foot on the 
fender. “You are not used to society and its 
ways. Iam, and I know how easy it is for a girl 
4o get herself talked-about. If you continue to 
behave as you did this afternoon people will 
assuredly say disagreeable things.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Simply that it is bad form for you to flirt as 
you flirted with Sir Reginald Vervey.” 

_ “I did not flirt!” cried the young girl, 
indignantly. “I never thought of such a thing.” 

Sybil’s lips curved sceptically, 

“Vm afraid that is rather more than one can 
believe, You ought to know by this time that 


girl’s expense; but it is the girls, not they, who 
suffer afterwards. You are good looking, and 
therefore Sir Reginald pays you attention ; but 
his attentions mean nothing at all. He is simply 
flirting with you as he has flirted with dozens of 
girls before you, but such flirtation could not 
possibly end in anythng serious. He would never 
marry you—never.” 

It is impossible to describe the biting irony, 
the studied insult implied by her words and 
manner. 

Angela faced her without flinching. 

“You are very kind, Sybil, oh, very kind! I 
appreciate to the full the affectionate thought- 
fulness that induced you to give me this warning. 
As it happens the thought of marriage has 
never once entered my head in connection with 
Sir Reginald, though it was quite easy to see that 
— was the stake you yourself were playing 

or.” 

The elder girl started slightly and bit her lip. 
She pressed her handkerchief against it, and 
when she withdrew it there was a small bright 
crimson stain on the white cambric. Angela’s 
shot had gone home to its mark. 

“T shall not trouble myself to contradict 
you,” Sybil said, steadying her voice by a great 
effort. “I would only remind you that your 
mother’s fate should be a warning to you.” 

“My mother’s fate! In what way ?” 

“That she ran away from her husband dis- 
gracing herself, her family, and you.” - 





CHAPTER V. 


WaeEn Angela came dgwn to dinner that night 
there was a brighter flush than usual on her 
cheeks, a new expression in her eyes. She looked 
like one bent un determined action. And indeed 
this was the case. SybLil's communication, instead 
of humbling her, had filled her with a desire to 
show her cousin the full power of her beauty, to 
repay once and for ever, the long course of insult 
to which she had been subjected to conquer fate 
by the sheer strength of her own personality. 
She did not doubt the truth of what she had 
heard concerning her mother, it explained many 
things that had. hitherto puzzled her ; but she 
was neither bent nor broken by the shock of the 
discovery, which simply acted as a brace to her 
resolution. 

Never had she been so beautiful, and never 
before had she exerted herself in the same way 
to please. Hitherto she had played the part of 
listener, now she talked as if she had been a 
society belle all her life, and was herself as much 
astonished as her hearers at her own brilliance. 
She was bright, piquante, and amusing, if at 
times slightly satirical ; but she succeeded very 
effectually in attracting attention and admira- 
tion, and her hostess openly congratulated her- 
self on her good fortune in acquiring such a 
charming addition to her party. 

“My dear, I had no idea you had so much in 
you,” she said, when the ladies had retired to the 
drawing-room, and Angela laughed aloud at the 
naiveté of the speech. ‘You have come out in 
quite a new character,” she added. 

‘And one that meets with your approval, I 
hope ?” 

“Certainly. Youare a greatacquisition. But 
how quiet your cousin is to-night !” 

“Sybil! Yes.” 

“Ts it because you have made her take a back 
seat ?” whispered Lady Tranmore, maliciously. 

“ Perhaps,” returned Angela, laughing once 
more, but this time with some bitterness, for 
although the réle she was acting pleased her 
vanity, there was a certain something in her heart 
that cried out against it. 

However, she silenced all scruples, determining 
that at least she would be consistent, and when 
Sir Reginald came in from the dining-room she 
made a coquettish gesture which he answered by 
at once coming to her side. During the whole of 
the evening he remained there, and Sybil, from a 
distant corner of the room, had the pleasure of 
listening to various comments on the young 


quarter,” Colonel Hutchinson obseryed ; “ I never 
saw a fellow more completely bowled over. - But 
he has a very fair excuse, Miss Angela Wharton 
is certainly an uncommonly handsome young 
woman, and with plenty of ‘go’ in her into the 
bargain.” 

The bay window at one end of the room was 
unshuttered, and through it the moonlight came 
pouring in clear, and white, and pure in contrast 
with the shaded yellow radiance of the gas globes. 

“ Don’t you want to see the grounds by moon- 
light ?” Sir Reginald said to his companion. ‘The 
night is not at all cold, and I will get you a shawl 
if you'll come out.” 

Thus it happened that a few minutes later they 
were pacing backwards and forwards on the ter- 
race, Angela with a soft silken wrap round her 
head and shoulders which made a very effective 
frame for her bright dark face. 

“This is a pretty place,” she said, looking 
round at the velvet green sward of the terraces 
and the glossy laurel foliage shining like mirrors 
in the sheen of the moonbeams; “I love old 
houses, especially if they have historical asso- 
ciations,” 

“You should see Verney Castle,” he returned ; 
“it looks as if it had stepped straight out of the 
middle ages, with its keep and its-battlemented 
towers, and its square of green in the middle.” 

“T should like to see it.” 

“T hope you will some day,” he said, drawing a 
little closer, and letting his eyes rest on her face. 
“Tt is certainly a splendid old place, although 
such praise comes rather badly from the owner 
of it. But I am very proud of my old home. In 
my eyes it wants only one thing to make it 
perfect.” 

“ And that is?” 

“A mistress.” 

Angela’s eyes fell under his ardent gaze. She 
began pulling to pieces, rather nervously, some 
flowers she had taken from her bodice. 

“You must take care that its future mistress 
is'in perfect harmony with your beautiful home,” 
she said, after a pause. 

“That is true. I have already formed a mental 
picture of what she must be like. Shall I tell you 
about it?” 

* Yes—if you please,” 

“In the first place she must be tall—as tall as 
you are. Then she must be stately, as becomes 
the mistress of Verney Castle. She must also be 
beautiful.” 

“ Dark or fair ?” 

“Oh, dark, decidedly. I used to think I liked 
fair women best, but lately I have come to quite 
a different conclusion. Have I succeeded in giving 
you an idea of what my problematic wife will 
“T think so—at least you have given me the 
broad outlines.” 

“T will fill in the details if you let me. She 
must have grey eyes, like yours ; she must have 
a full, but delicate mouth, also like yours, Ina 
word, she must be like you in every particular.” 
“You pay me a high compliment, Sir 
Reginald.” 

“T hope you are not angry with what I have 
said, Miss Wharton ?” 

He waited breathlessly for her answer. It did 
not come quite immediately. The colour had 
faded from her cheeks, she shivered slightly and 
drew herself a little farther away. At the same 
momenta little lithe figureappeared at the French 
window, and Sybil’s mocking laughter rang out 
on the still night air. 

Thesound had an instantaneous effect on the 
ounger girl, and she turned to the Baronet with 
or former coquettishness. 

“ On the contrary, Sir Reginald, I am flattered.” 
He breathed a deep sigh of relief, and laid his 
hand very lightly un her arm. 

“Do not go in yet. Come along the laurel 
walk, where we shall be free from all chance of 
interruption. I have something to say to you.” 
She permitted him to lead her in the direction 
he indicated, half mechanically, but instinctively 
she shrank from the touch of his fingers. Happily 
he did not observe this, but if he had done so he 
would have attributed it simply to maidenly 





Baronet’s infatuation. 
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“No doubt as to how the wind blows in that 


modesty, aud but have admired her the more. 
“Miss Wharton,” he said, and his voice was 
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low and hoarse with emotion, “I am going to ask 
you to be my wife. I hope I have not shocked 
you with this suddenness, I did not intend 
saying so much until you knew me better, and 
I had taught you to love me; but I cannot 
keep silence, I love you so passionately that at 
all hazards I must know my fate. Wil you 
marry me?” 

It seemed to Angela as if an icy hand gripped 
her heart, This wooing brought to her mind 
that other lover, who had said much the same to 
her in the scented dusk of midsummer evenings 
—the lover who had been false to her,:and 
whom she had tried her best to forget.» But.she 
had not succeeded—she knew it now ‘in this 
supreme moment, knew too, that as long as ‘life 
lasted, 80 long would Jack Craven be lord of it. 

“Haven't you a word to say to me?” Sir 
Reginald exclaimed, in a fever of impatience, 
finding her silent, “ Have I startled you?” 

He came closer, and peered. into her face— 
ardently, longingly. She would have been less 
than woman if she had not been touched by? his 
fervour. 

“T will tell you the truth,” she said, re- 
covering herzelf, and speaking in a low, but very 
distinct voice. “You do me grest honour by 
asking me to marry you, but before I accept you, 
it is only due to you to say that I have been 
engaged before, and that the man—you know 
him, it is Jack Craven—has thrown me over.’ 

Sir Reginald’s face changed, then he said 
hastily,— 

* But you do not hold yourself engaged ito him 
now 7” 

‘“ No.” 

“Then you will be my wife? I see what you 
would say—that you do not love me. But 
Angela, I will teach you to-love me, If you will 
only give me yourself, I will be so true, so de- 
voted, that you will have no alternative but to 
love me. Everything that affection can suggest, 
or money can buy, shall be yours. You shall 
have wealth, position, splendour, and added to 
these, you shall have love. Ah, darling! Trust 
yourself to me, and you shall never have cause to 
regret your decision !” 

He was carried away by passion.’ Without 
waiting for her reply he drew her close to him, 
closer, closer, til she could feel the strong beats 
of his heart, and his lips were pressed on hers in 
a kiss that sealed their betrothal. 

Angela shivered again, but ssid nothing. She 
had a curious idea all through of yielding to Her 
fate. She knew that to-morrow she might be 
bitterly regretting the step she had taken, but 
retreat would be cut off, aud to-night her most 
prominent thought was that at last she and 
Sybil could ery “ quits!” 

With glad pride of possession, Sir Reginald 
drew her arm through his, and led her back to 
the drawing-room, Most of the guests were in 
the billiard-room, but Lady Tranmore and Sybil 
sab together on a couch, turning over some 
society journals, The Baronet looked slightly 
disconcerted at the sight of Sybil, for conscienze 
told him that he had given her some sort of 
ground for believing that he cared for her. 
Still, that was in bygone dayz, and before he had 
seen Angela. One glance at the beautiful girl, 
leaning on his arm, gave him renewed confi- 
dence, 

“Lady Tranmore, 1 have some news for you. 
Allow me te present to you my future wife!” 

Angela’s eyes met Sybil’s. In that one moment 
was wiped off the bitterness and miseries of many 
years, 


OHAPTER VI. 


THE engagement was publiely announced, and 
Sir Reginald -was anxious the wedding should 
take place with as little delay as possible. His 
fiancée had no reason to urge agains} it, and the 
day was therefore fixed for the second in the new 
year. Lady Wharton had given her consent, 
because there was really nothing else left for her 
to do, but only she and Sybil knew what a bitter 
mortification this wedding would be to both. 
Sybil, indeed, had to acknowledge herself beaten 
all along the line, and she was not sure her own 


conduct had not. hastened the results she feared 
—a fact that did«motvadd to her affection for her 
cousin. She‘did her -best to conceal her feelings 
however, but each: day only added to their inten- 
sity. As) much!as she could love anyone, she 
had loved Sir R-ginald, but. now her love had 
turned to hatred. He had put upon her the 
deepest slight it was possible for him to offer her, 
and deep down in Sybil’s heart smouldered the 
fires of revenge which only required touch to 
fan them into flame. 

As for Angela, the time passed by in a ‘sort of 
dream. After leaving Tranmore, she returned 
home to The Towers, and at once "began to make 
preparations for. her troussequ. Nearly every 
day brought presents from her betrothed ; now 
it was a necklet,of pearls, then a coroneb of 
diamonds, another morning a fine sapphire brace- 
let. A few months ago these magnificent gifts 
would have filled her with delight, but they had 
lost their power. to charm her now ; she received 
them all witha cold indifference that surprised 
herself. Nevertheless Sir Reginald’s devotion 
was not without. its effect on her. 

“T will make him a good wife,” she said to 
herself, “I will be dutiful, thoughtful, and 
obedient, and never if I can help it, shall he have 
reason to regret his choice. He is very good, 
and I like him very much, Perhaps he is right, 
and liking may in time grow to love. I only hope 
it will,” 

And co the days passed on. Sir Reginald spent 
Christmas at The Towers, and proved himself the 
most devoted of lovers, Then he went home again 
for a few days, and returned the night before the 
wedding was to take place, 

The day dawned dull and misty. A white fog 
lay in the hollows in the park and floated wraith- 
like in ragged festoons from the leafless trees, 

Angela ‘shivered as she glanced out of her 
window, while hor maid Janet helped her into 
the ehinmeriog folds of her satin gown, and 
then adorned her with tke magnificent diamonds 
that had been the bridegroom’s wedding-gift. 

“ You look lovely, miss, downright lovely,” said 
the girl, standing a little way off so as to see the 
result of her handiwork more clearly. ‘ You're 
the handsomest bride Z ever see, only you are 
very pale. You ought to let me puta touch of 
rouge on your cheeke, you can’t think what aa 
improvement it would be!” 

But Angela shook her head, and at that 
moment her cousin came in, holding a small 
parcel in her hand. 

She dismissed the maid, then eyed Angela’ 
from head to foot iu a curiously deliberate fashion 
that was rather disconcerting. 

“ Yes, you make a charming bride, it spite of 
your pallor,” she said, slowly... ‘It is a pity the 
day is not more favourable. Yoy know the old 
saying, ‘ Happy is the bride the eun shines on.’ ”’ 

“] don’t suppose the sun or its absence will 
make much difference to.me,” 

“Perhaps not. «I have brought you my wed- 
ding present, Don’t be startied when you see 
it.” 

She undid the silver paper in ‘which the parcel 
was wrapped, and presented: it. 

Angela, with a few words of thanks, opened 
the box, and cowlfl’mot.tefrainfrom a slight. ex- 
clamatien as she saw its contents—a small, silver- 
mounted, and exquisitely-chased revolver, 

“It is an! odd presentoyou'll say,” ‘went on 
Sybil, with the; samie strange smile ; “but you 
have had so many things given you that there 


| Was nothing els¢ for, mete fall back upon. And 


after all you may; find sit useful you know. Bir 
Reginald talks; of taking you round the world, 
and in that ease you'll require to be armed.” 
Angela. murmured a few.words of thanks, and 

laid, the dangerous toy; down on the toilet table, 

“You see there are a dozen. cartridges, so. it 
is quite ready for use,’ added Sybil, ‘£sup- 
pose it is,time for us tad go now. It will never 
do to keep the iufpatient bridegroom waiting?’ 

Angela followed her downstairs, looking back 
over her shoulder once‘or twice with a weird 
sensation of some one pursuing her. 

This idea haunted her. all the while she was 
driving to church, and gave her a-presentiment 
that after all something would prevent the con- 





clusion of the wedding ceremony, 


Even when she stood at the altar with Sir 
Reginald—proud, happy, and haridsome, by. her’ 
side—she could not avoid casting a startled glance. 
behind her as if to see whether, amongst the 
numerous spectators there might not be one 
who would even at this last minute, come forward 
to forbid the marriage. 

But no, -Onoly smiling faces of friends andi 
neighbours met her gaze; and even now the- 
clergyman was putting the question,— ° 

“Wilt thou, Angela, take Reginald for thy- 
wedded husband?” 

Hardly above'a whisper came her''reply..' Her- 
lips were whiter; than the flowers crowning 
hair, her voice trembled. With an involuntary 
movement she put up one hand ‘to her.eyes as if* 
to shut out some terrible vision. 

The face of Jack Craven, tender and»reproach-- 
ful rose before her, she could ri 4 prevent his. 
name from escaping her lips. 

The effort to keep her self- ~poseession was ives 
mendous, but she succeeded until shé was in: the: 
carriage, driving home with her newly-made: 
husband. 

“ Darling!” ‘he whispered, bending down to- 
kiss her ; but she pushed him away. » 

‘Don’t touch ms, leave me alone!’’she cried;. 
incoherently, shrinking back to her'éorner of the: 
carriage, and covering her face with’ her hands. 

Sir Reginald obeyed, but with a slightly burt 
expression. Still he was a philosdpher in his- 
way, and he had an idea that: all) women, under 
the influence of great excitemeat, were apt to be- 
come hysterical. No doubt: thatewas the case- 
with his wife at the present moment. 

How she cat through the wedding-breakfast 
and the speeches she-mevér afterwards knew. 
People remarked -how:white: and silent she was, 
and wondered at thé meaning: of those frightened: 
glances.. Later én thep guessed the truth. 

At last she went upstairs; and at her own re- 
quest, alone; to ichapge her ‘dress. Lately she- 
had been givem a béd; dressing, and sitting-room- 
on the first ‘floor, instead of her little upstair 
atti¢, and at the don of the dressing-room, her 
maid stood waiting. : 

She was s gitlywho ‘had been at The Towers 
for some years as sewing maid, and was therefore- 
pretty ‘well acqudinted with the family. Pre- 
occupied-as she was Angela was struck by the ex- 
pression of her face! 

“ What isthe matter ?” she asked, — 

“Oh, my lady, I don’t know that I have done: 
right, tut ‘he’ so hard, and I couldn't 
resist |! Mr. Craven is in the sitting. room. He 
cameroiind to the side door and I happened to 
see him, and he looked so ill that for the minute 
I thought he was his own ghost. He said he must 
and would speak to you, and I thought the only 
way to save a dreadful scene would be to bring: 
him up here.” 

Angela leaned against the wall, and looked so 
white and rigi, that Janet thought she was going 
to faint, but a few seconds Jater she had thrown: 
open the door of the sitting-room, and staggered: 
forward, hardly knowing what she was doing. 

In the middle of the room stood Jack Craven, 
a pale, thin image of his former self, but with- 
the same deep love shining out of his handsome- 
eyes. As Angela saw him, all remembrance of her- 
wifehood and his supposed falseness passed from. 
her. She only knew that he was the one man in- 
the world she cared for, hersailor lover, to whom 
her heart was given for weal or woe, but for 
ever, and for ever ! 

“ Jack, Jack !” she cried, and in another mo- 
ment she lay across his breast, sobbing hysterically 
clasped closz to him, and conscious of authiagien- 
that they were together ! 

“Why did you not come before, oh, why did 
you not come before?” she exclaimed at last,. 
when coherent words would frame themselves, 

“TI could not. I was taken prisoner by brigands 
in Turkey, and kept by them in hiding until a 
few weeks ago, and then I was so weak and ill 
from the long confinement that I could not 
travel half so quickly as I wished. If I had 
but known what I was coming back to I would 
have stayed away altogether!” he concluded 
bitterly. 





He unlaced her clinging arms, and put her 
from him, hiseyes growing stern, «.. 
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“ But they told me you were false, they said 
you were a deserter from your ship, and you had 
run away to marry another woman—a widow!” 
she cried frantically. 

' And you believed it!” 

“ What alternative had 1? The news was given 
me by a man of honour who. would not conde- 
scended to alie, and I read of your. desertion in 
the newspapers. Howcould I doubt it? If you 
tell me it was false I will believe you.” 

“That I cared for, or wished to Marry any woman 
save yourself, is a cruel lie. But that I went away 
to Turkey with Mrs. Molyneux, whe is: evidently 
the lady referred to, Iam willing to admit. It 
was during that journey that we were both 
taken -prisoners, aud she died in. captivity. But 
although the journey was taken ostensibly on her 
behalf, it; was really for your sake, Angela.” ~ 

“ For mine!” 

“Yes, because she was your mother, who after 
the death of your father married a Mr. Moly- 
neux and was again a widow. Do you remember 
our’ last meeting in Melcome-lane? Well, she 
saw-us there together, and afterwards by dint of 
bribing a servant made her way up to your room, 

= kiss you in your sleep. Do you remember 
it;?? 
ela made a gesture of assent. This ex- 
plained the mysterious occurrence which had so 
puzzled her at the time. 

“ She had come to England for no’ other pur- 
than to see you, and. she returned to Malta 

y my ship, so that we saw a good deal of each 
other, and knowing that I was engaged to you, 
she confided to me, under the seal of secrecy, who 

.8he was, and how, when she was quite a young 
. bride, she had, in a fit of desperation against the 
ealows tyranny of her husband, fled from home— 
_butalone. Afterwards she wished to return, but 
this was not permitted her, neither was she 
allowed to see you, so she took refuge with some 
relations who were living in Russia, and remained 
with them until your father died. He had exacted 
@ promise from her not to attempt to hold avy 
communication with you until you were twenty- 
one, but I persuaded her that such a promise 
_ought not to be kept. I told her you were un- 
happy with your aunt, and would rejoice to 
welcome her, and she accordingly resolved to 
‘come to England again; but first of all it was 
necezeary for her to realise part of the fortune 
left ‘her by Mr. Molyneux, who had been a 
Levantine merchant, and it was in order to help 
her in this that I applied for leave of absence, and 
prepared to accompany her to Turkey. On our 
journey we were taken prisoners. Now have I 
cleared myself in your eyes, Angela?” 

His hands lay on her shoulder, and he looked 
steadfastly into her face.. There was no doubting 
the absolute cincerity: of his own, and it was borue 
in on the girl how, by her wilful pride, she had 
wrecked the happiness of both their lives. 


With a low moan of utter despair she sank down . 


on a couch, the glistening folds of her wedding- 
dress billowing round her ; her bouquet lying 
— and» withered, on the carpet at he: 
eet. t 

Suddenly she sprang up again, and came close 
to- him, the colour flashing into lips and cheeks. 

“ Jack, take me away with you—now—atonce ! 
Surely a few words, spoken in ignorance of the 
truth, ought not to be allowed to come between 
us! I love you, Jack, you, and you only. I shall 
love you to my life’s end, and in the sight of 
Heaven I shall be your wife! ” 

Jack’s face grew ashen, the temptation was a 
terrible one, and for a moment it well nigh over- 
came him. Strong man as he was, he trembled 
from head to foot, and he had to moisten his lips 
before the words would come through. 

“ But your husband, Angela |” 

“He is not ty husband!” she cried -vehe 
mently. “I neveriloved him, I never pretended 
to do so,” - 

She threw out her hand in her evgerness and 
her eyes fell on the plain band of gold encircling 
the third finger. 

The sight of it had a strange effect on her; it 
seemed to emphasise, and bring home to her the 
fact that she was really a wife, and with the 


comprebension a sudden revulsicn of feeling came 
over her. 





“Oh, I am wicked, I am very wicked!” she 
muttered, half to herself, “I must have been mad 
t> speak so—indeed, I know not whether I am 
mad or sane at the present moment, I only. know 
that,I am of all women the most wretchea——” 

Then came asharp, imperative knock at the 
door, and a voice outside demanded admittance. 

The sound of it.recalled Jack and Angela to the 
exigences of the situation, and its compromising 
nature—facts to which neither had hitherto given 
a thought. 

It was Jack who recovered: himself first, and 
his first idea was that.at allhazards she must be 
saved fromthe consequences of his impru- 
dence, 

“Go through te the other room !” he whis- 
pered, pointing to the door of communication, 
‘add I will bolt this door and contrive my escape 
in some other way. Good-bye—Heaven bless 
you!” 


__—_ 


CHAPTER VII. 


AncELA entered the dressing-room closing the 
door behind her, and then stood for a moment 
like some marble image of despair, a3 she found 
herself confronted by her husband, who had come 
in from the corridor, 

He looked at her attentively, keenly alive to 
the agitation of her demeanour. 

“ What, not changed your dress yet!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘“ What have you been doing all this 
time?” 

To her, his gaze seemed stern and accusing, and 
she put out her hand to grasp the corner of the 
dressing-table for support. She tried to speak, 
but the words died on her lips, 

“Surely I heard voices in there,” he added, 
striding across the room towards the boudoir. 
“The tones seemed to me like a man’s.” 

Angela’s self-possession completely deserted 
her ; all she could think of was the consequences 
that might follow a meeting between her lover 
and her husband. 

Half distraught with the emotions she had gone 
through, she flung herself before Sir Reginald, 
and barred his progress. 

“You must not go in there—I say you must 
not, you shall not !” she cried, incoherently. 

“But I say I shall and will!” he returned, 
and he imperatively pushed her on one side, and 
without more ado, turned the handle of the door, 
unconscious of, or wilfully unheeding the fact 
that his wife lay stretched on the flcor in a dead 
fainr. 

How long she remained thus she could not tell, 
but consciousness came to her swiftly and sud- 
denly, as the sound of a shot, apparently quite 
close at band struck across the silence. 

Tt was followed by a heavy fall, and a deep 
groan, . 

Avgela staggered to her feet, pressing her 
hasids across her temples, in a vain effort to still 
their throbbing. .She went towards the door, 
but paused for a moment on the threshold, in 
deadly terror of what might be. revealed to 
her. 

It was cowardly, she knew, but it. must be 
remembered that her nerves were thoroughly un- 
hinged by the events.of the morning. 

At last, with a great effort, she summoned her 
flagging courage and stepped inside, almost witha 
presentiment of what she would see—the form, 
of her husband, prone on the floor, a deep red 
stain soaking slowly through his clothes, But 
for him, the room was empty. 

In a moment she was kneeling at his side 
raising his head on her arm, her heart full of 
most pitiful compassion—all other thoughts 
forgotten in the one supreme fear of his danger. 
“ Reginald, Reginald!” she exclaimed, in an 
agony, “speak to me~only one word to ‘assure 
me that you live, It is I—Angela—your wife.” 
Very slowly his eyes opened and rested on her 
face, but there was no recognition in them. 

“Jack Craven!” he muttered, hoarsely, “ yes, 
it was Jack Craven—+” 

Lis voice died away in an unintelligible whis- 
per, and his eyes closed again, his head fell, a dead 
weight, on her arm, 





She drew his handkerchief from his pocket, and 


with it tried tostaunch the flow of blood, ther 
she looked into his face. f 

Its utter stillness, and marble: pallor told their 
own tale. Sir Reginald was dead. d 

Very reverently, and tenderly, she laid his head 
down onthe carpet, gazing around her in a half 
bewildered way that failed to realise ihe fulk 
horror of the position. : 

Her eyes fell on a pistol lying some distance 
from the dead man. She picked it up and recog- 
nised it as the one Sybil had given ber for a 
wedding present that morning. Was it really 
only that morning? Why, it scemed. months 
ago ! 

As she held it in her hand, looking at it curi- 
ously, comprehension was slowly beating iteeli 
into her dulled brain. : 

Those last. words of her husband’s—what did 
they mean? What but that Jack Craven had 
Jired the fatal shot that killed him / 7 

Angela, Sir Reginald, what is the matter ? 
cried an excited voice, and the door waa thrown 
open hurriedly, while Lady Wharton, and two 
or three frightened servants stood on the thres- 
hold. - ‘ 

“ Great Heaven's | Angela, you are covered with 
blood !” ‘ : 

The girl looked down at her white satin drese, 
stained crimson, from contact with her husband, 
but she said nothing. Ff 

Standing perfectly still with the pistol yet in 
her hand, she saw all that followed in a far off 
sort of fashion—saw her aunt’s horror. when she 
beheld the rigid form of Sir Reginald, heard the 
hasty commands to fetch a doctor, and then 
encountered with stony. indifference, Lady 
Wharton’s accusing gaze, ; 

“Do you see that your husband is dead, 
Angela }” 

o Yes,’’ 

“ Cruelly and foully murdered !’’ 

“Yes,” said Angela, once again, without moy- 
ing a niuscle, her voice dull and level. 

“ And you hold in your hand the weapen which 
killed him! What does it mean?” : 

A shudder stirred her limbs, the revolver 
dropped from her nerveless fingers. 

With a burried movement of command, Lady 
Wharton signified to the servants to leave the 
room, and she, her daughter, and the white-facecs 
bride were left alone together. 

There could be no doubt that the elder lady 
was very strongly agitated. i 

“Wretched girl!’ she exclaimed, with a ges- 
ture of horror. “ What induced you to commit 
this horrible crime ?” 

“ Commit this crime—J/" repeated Angela, 
dumbfounded by acharge, the possibility of which 
had not once entered her mind. 

She was silent fora moment, then in a curiously 
slow voice, she said,— 

“Do you really think it was I who kiiled Sir 
Reginald ?” 

*T have no doubt of it—no doubt is possible, 
seeing that no one else has been near this room, 
and that we all saw you with the pistol in your 
hand. And to think that you should bring thie 
disgrace on your family !” 

Lady Wharton wrung her hands derpair- 
ingly. 

Poneenaily she had not a shadow of doubt of 
her niece’s guilt, but -her primary idea was how 
the credit of her name might best be saved. 

She was a woman whom emergencies seldom 
found lacking, and even as she stood facing her 
niece, aud with that still white body at her feet, 
a hundred different plans suggested themselves to 
her busy brain. 
“You must leave the house at once,” she 
exclaimed, dropping her voice toa low and urgent 
whisper. “ Change your dress, put on your oldest 
and least noticeable clothes, and see if you cannot 
contrive to get to London to-night. Once there, 





it will be easy for you to remain in hiding, until - 
you have an opportunity of escaping to America. 
I will supply you with as much money as you can 
possibly need, and then at least we shal be 
spared the ignominy of eeeing you in a felon’s 
dock.” 

Sybil had up to the present said no word, bud 
now she chimed in hastily,— 

Come 








“Yes, that is much the best plan. 
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Angela, rouse yourself! You have not a minute 
to lose,” 

But when they would have hurried the un- 
happy bride into the next room, she resisted, and 
at the same time seemed to recover from the 
species of stupor that had fallen upon her. 

“No,” she said, resolutely. ‘“ Whatever I may- 
be, Tam not cowardly enough to run away. 
will stay and face whatever may betide.” 
jfAnd from this determination she did not 
falter. 

The thought had struck her that so long as she 
was supposed to be guilty, so long would sus- 
picion be averted from Jack, and he would be 
able to make good his escape. 


<@ After all, that was all she cared for. She had 
wronged him, but by this sacrifice, atonement 
would be made. What did it matter whether 


the world held her innocent or guilty, so long as 
Jack was safe ? 

“You are as foolish as you are wicked!” ex- 
claimed her aunt, angrily. ‘“ Will no persuasion 
move you? Think of the dangerous position in 
which you will find yourself, think of a 
ga The girl interrupted her unceremoniously. 

“T have told you my decision, it is irrevocable. 
Do you imagine for one moment that I care what 
becomes of me? When women are as miserable 
13 I am, they are ready to welcome death.” 

* * . * . 





Che whole county rang with the news of the 
murder, 

A Baronet shot on his wedding-day, and by the 
hand of his wife! Sucha thing was unheard of, 
and might well cause excitement. 

All the local papers were full of details of the 
crime—mostly imaginative, for there was in 
reality very little known about it. Put briefly 
the affair stood thus,— 

Lady Verney had gone upstairs after the break- 
fast, to change her wedding dress for travelling 
attire, and at her own wish, she had gone alone. 
Some time afterwards, finding she did not come 
down her husband had gone in search of her, and 
less than ten minutes later a shot had been heard 
from the boudoir, which formed part of the 
bride’s suite of rooms, On entering Lady 
Wharton, her daughter, and two or three servants 
had been horrified at the sight of the Baronet 
lying dead on the ground, while his wife stood 
near him, her garments stained with blood, and 
the weapon with which the crime was committed, 
still in her grasp. Of her guilt there could be no 
doubt, and the fact that she absolutely refused 
to say a word either of denial or exculpation, 
only made the matter more mysterious. She 
was at once placed under arrest, and a coroner’s 
inquest resulted in a verdict of “ wilful murder” 
being brought in against her. 

Of course rumour was busy with the motive 
for the crime. Some people whispered darkly of 
certain episodes in Sir Reginald’s past that had 
been communicated to the young bride on her 
wedding morning, by a strange man who had 
been seen making his way towards The Towers 
shortly after the ceremony had taken place. 

)thers said that she had never cared for Sir 
Reginald, and recalled the time when she had 
been seen walking in the park with handsome 
Jack Craven, before he went away to join his 
ship. But on all sides it was agreed that the 
murder was a very terrible one, and that its 
perpetrator deserved no mercy. 

Over The Towers a dark cloud of shame and 
sorrow hung. Lady Wharton was wounded in 
her most vulnerable part—family pride, and 
Sybil too, felt the position very deeply. She 
grew thin, and pale and haggard, an incessant 
restlessness took possession of her, she would 
roam from room to room like some unquiet 
spirit, and her changed appearance added in no 
small degree to her mother’s anxiety. 

“For Heaven's sake, don’t appear so utterly 
miserable 1” Lady Wharton exclaimed, one after- 
noon, when she had been vainly trying to persuade 
the girl to go out for a drive with her. “ You 
can do no good by fretting over this miserable 
business, and you are getting to look quite old 
and withered.” 

Sybil shrugged her shoulders listlessly. 

“I don’t think I care much how I look now,” 
she returned, with indifference. 





Her mother gazed at her keenly. 

“T confess I fail to understand this attitude 
of yours. It is not as if you were fond of 
Angela.” 

“ Fond of her!” Sybil’s brows knitted them- 
selves together above her sombre eyes. ‘No. 
It is not likely I should be fond of her, when she 
has been the means of taking from me all I 
cared for in life.” She paced backwards and 
forwards once or twice, her bosom heaving, her 
excitement gathering intensity. Suddenly she 
threw herself on her knees beside Lady Wharton’s 
chair, “ Mother I must speak, though I know I 
am nothing but a fool for my pains. I cannot 
keep it locked up in my own bosom any longer. 
Reginald Verney was the one man in the world 
I ever cared for—aye, and he would have loved 
me too, and made me his wife if Avgela, with 
her wicked witches beauty had not come between 
us! It is not for her fate I am sorrowing—she 
deserves the worst that justice can give her !— 
but for bis. When I saw him lying there, stiff 
and dead, in the pride of his manhood, all the 
bitterness that had been in my heart against him 
suddenly vanished, and I only remembered my 
love. Life without him, seems a miserable 
blank. I shall never recover the shock of his 
death, never, never !” 

She burst into a storm of sobs so violent that 
they actually seemed as if they must tear her in 
pieces. 

Lady Wharton, surprised and distressed by this 
outburst, tried her best to soothe her, but with 
only partial success. She had never imagined 
her daughter possessed deep feelings, and this 
betrayal of them came upon her as a revelation. 

It explained, in some wise, Sybil’s attitude of 
late, and the changes that had come over her, 
and her mother could only hope that time would 
bring with it forgetfulness, and consolation. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


ANGELA sat in her prison cell, on the edge of 
the bed, her hands clasped on her lap, her eyes 
fixed on vacancy. 

She was pale certainly, but there was determi- 


nation in her face, a set resolve in the firm lines |. 


of the mouth. She realised her position to the 
full, but she was not in the least degree appalled 
by it, and never once did her resolution waver to 
eave Jack Craven, even if her own life were the 
forfeit. ‘ 

Before her arrest she had contrived to exact a 
promise from Janet to make no mention of the 
fact that the young sailor had been at The 
Towers, and this promise Janet had given the 
more readily, because she fancied that to mention 
it would but prejudice her mistress’s case. For 
the maid, in common with the gest of the house- 
hold, fully believed in Lady Verney’s guilt. 

There was a rattling of the lock, and a warder 
threw open the door to admit a visitor. Angela 
looked up listlessly, then sprang to her feet, her 
face changing. 

“Jack!” she murmured, below her breath. 
“Why, oh, why have you come? I thought you 
were out of the country.” 

“ So I was,” he replied, taking both her hands 
and holding them close in his, while his eyes 
dwelt on her face with mingled sadness and 
rapture. “ When I quitted The Towers on that 
terrible day, I went straight to Italy without 
s‘opping, and it was not until I had been there a 
few days that I heard of the terrible catastrophe 
that must have occurred directly after I left the 
house, andof your arrest. After that I did not 
lose a minute in coming to you. My darling !— 
I may call you so now—did you think that though 
all the world deserted you I would follow suit ? 
Did you not know that my faith in you would 
never let me believe you capable of committing 
such a crime as you are charged with ?” 

It isimpossible to describe the tenderness of 
his voice and manner, and the pity in his candid 
eyes. - 

She gazed up at him bewilderedly, her breath 
wellnigh taken away by the thoughts that crowded 
in upon her, 

“But, Jack!” ske exclaimed, incohercntly, 





“what do you mean by saying that the murder ” 
—she shuddered as she spoke the word—* took 
place after you left The Towers ?” 

“Because just as I was in theshrubbery I 
heard the report of a shot. I could not tell in 
the least where it came from, and so I hurried 
on, without paying much attention to it. If I 
had suspected the truth I should have come 
back at once.” 

His eyes met hers with a fearless candour that 
could not possibly have been simulated. This 
was not the gaze of a guilty man, his tone and 
words were not those of a murderer. 

In a moment Angela felt convinced that all 
this time she had been the victim of a gigantic 
mistake. Whoever had killed Sir Reginald it was 
not Jack Craven ! 

The revulsion of feeling was so great that for 
a few minutes she could not speak, but her head 
fell forward on his shoulder, and a prayer of 
thankfulness went up from the very depths of 
her heart to Heaven for its mercy. 

“Forgive me, Jack! ch, forgive me! for 
having misjudged you so !” she cried, at last. “ I 
thought—I thought that you had fired that fatal 
shot.” 

He put her a little away from him, and looked 
at her with incredulous surprise. Then a light 
of comprehension dawned on him. 


“And thinking thus you determined to shield 


me! This is the reason, then, that you have 
refused to answer any questions, and have 
allowed yourself to remain under this dreadful 
imputation? Isee it all, now. It is true you 
have misjudged me, but surely your loyalty has 
made atonement! Thank Heaven I was able to 
get here in time to save you from the consequences 
of your belief. To me, at least, you will tell all 
you know of the circumstances attending Sir 
Reginald’s death.” : 


(Continued on page 356.) 








A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XVII. 


CHRISTMAS came and pas:zed, It was spent in 
cheery fashion at Lady Agnes’ comfortable 
roomy country house. Each day Patricia 
under her aunt’s roof showed a marked improve- 
ment in her looks and health. Maxton was 
more than satisfied at this improvement, 

Lady Agnes and the maid had many quiet 
little chats about the girl unknown to her, and 
though she felt with a good deal of resentment 
that her mother would care very little now, Lady 
Agnes considered it her duty to send out a 
report to the Duchess de Millerois of Patricia’s 
improved condition. 

“Constance, of course, never realised how ill 
the child was,” Lady Agnes Blanqueville said to 
her husband when the subject was introduced 
between them. She was loyal outwardly to her 
beautiful sister, though her heart condemned 
her so strongly. . 

“Constance has always developed a happy 
knack of never realising anything except her own 
pleasure, my dear,” Mr. Blanqueville made 
answer on more than one occasion, and then he 
generally laughed. “She would qeclare, of 
course, she inherited this trait from the Mount- 
eagle family. You know, Aggie, I can never be 
sufficiently grateful that you do not take after 
your illustrious ancestors in the same way as 
your sister Constance.” 

“There is a great difference between Constance 
and your wife, George,” Lady Agnes said, not 
without a true woman’s sigh of regret that such 
beauty as her sister possessed had not been givén 
to her also, 

“ By Jove ! yes, there is a vast difference, and 
the advantage is all on your side, my dear.” 

George Blanqueville let his hand rest tenderly 
for a moment on his wife’s pretty white one. 

The great affection and sympathy that existed 
between her uncle and aunt was a never failing 
source of pleasure to Patricia to - at2'. She was 
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very fond of Mr. Blanqueville ; she admired his 
great talents, and liked his straightforward honest 
nature, The girl was, in fact, very nearly quite 
happy in the present circumstances. 

The atmosphere of the life was most congenial 
to her. Here she was not dragged into a kind of 
frivolous society for which she was utterly un- 
suited. Unshadowed by her mother’s brilliant 
presence, and unsilenced by the autocratic will 
which belonged so peculiarly to that mother, the 
girl seemed to expand and grow just as some 
wind-nipped flower will rear its delicate head and 
— its freshness when brought into the atmo- 
sphere of a warm room. Her aunt’s real kindli- 
ness had always touched Pat, ani with George 
Blanqueville she would sit and talk on deep 
subjects in such an earnest knowledgable way 
that the other guests in the house regarded her 
with admiration, and, indeed, with some awe 
also. Thorold was one of these. 

He found himself listening to Patricia uncon- 
sciously. She had a charming voice, low and 
well modulated, but it was the girl’s intellect 
rather than any of her physical qualifications 
that roused Thorold’s interest and admiration. 

He remembered every now and then he had 
had much the same admiration for her brother, 
Lord Settefeild, that bygone October day when 
they-had first met and had talked together. 

Thorold knew now, through the likeness to the 
sister, that the qualities he had admired so much 
in ee ym that day were one and all well 
founded, that he was a man to be listened to 
carefully, not on one subject but on many. Every 
now and then Patricia would betray the history 
of the past, the story of her deep lasting love. 

“Danvers used to tell me that!” 

“ Danvers and I read that together!” 

““T remember Danvers had that very same idea, 
Uncle George. Perhaps you read his article in 
The Nineteenth Century that he wrote on this 
subject.” 

These and many other little speeches uttered 
so eagerly, and with that lingering tenderness 
which never left her voice when her brother's 
name was mentioned, sketched out before 
Thorold in the most vivid manner the story of 
the more than usual love and sympathy that had 
lived so strongly, so deeply between brother and 
sister. 

He would have known this if even Lady Agnes 
had not enlightened him on the truth of this 
fact. 

“You have no conception what Pat’s-love for 
Settefeild has always been. As children they 
were inseparable, though, of course, Danvers was 
always much older than Pat. I loved to see 
them together ; it was the prettiest sight in the 
world. They studied together until Danvers 
went to Eton. You know Patricia is most magni- 
ficently educated.” 

“JT know she has a most unusual mind,” 
Thorold said, thoughtfully. 

“ Just what Lowestoft said,” Lady Agnes cried, 
mentioning the eminent statesman and writer 
who, as has been stated before, honoured the 
girl with his admiration and friendship. “I shall 
never forget how alarmed my sister was when 
she heard this,’ Lady Agnes laughed slightly. 
“Very beautiful women are seldom very clever, 
you know, and they do not admire great brains 
in their own sex, but there is more in Patricia 
than brains—she is a sweet nature—a true woman. 
I hope before long I may see her married to some 
man who will not only love but understand her. 
Patricia should make an ideal wife.’ 

Thorold followed Lady Agnes’ eyes across the 
room to where Patricia sat listening eagerly to a 
most interesting conversation between her uncle 
and his nephew Neville Blanqueville. He had a 
tender censation at his heart when he looked on 
Patricia, It was not a thrill or a strongly moved 
emotion such as had been wont to come when 
his eyes had rested on Miriam and her wonderful 
loveliness. It wassomething much more akin to 
brotherhood, or to that clinging love he had had 
so strongly developed for his mother. 

He seemed to realise little by little what an 
irreparable loss her brother’s marriage might 
prove to be to Patricia, These little stories of 
her early life (anecdotes of her grief over her 
brother’s enforced absence at school, of her wild 





delight at his return, of her eager pride in his 
success) had a pathetic touch for Thorold. 

Tuned as he was by his own blighted hopes to 
a note of sadness he understood, perhaps even 
better now than he would have done before, the 
personal grief that must mingle in with the girl’s 
joy over her brother’s new life. 

But was there any joy? Thorold felt a little 
troubled on this point. The young man had 
noticed, not at first but by degrees, that Patricia 
avoided all participations in discussing her new 
sister-in-law. 

He was of course far, very far, from imagining 
the full truth. The love that still ached and 
yearned in his heart, of course shut away all 
suggestions of the truth; still it seemed to him 
that the girl had not any keen degree of happi- 
ness in her brother’s marriage. 

He knew her now too well to impute to her 
the wrong that other meaner natures might have 
done in setting down her silence entirely to 
jealousy. 

Thorold acquitted Patricia of the least shade 
of jealousy. All mean, base things were, he felt, 
assured impossible to her, but he could not rid 
his mind of the thought that she was very sad. 

He was still so deeply attached to his broken 
dream that it hurt him to think this girl’s 
beautiful heart should not turn willingly to 
Miriam, to the creature who had seemed to him 
the living embodiment of an angel. All was 
still so shrouded in mystery for Thorold, In 
touching the matter of Miriam’s marriage, that 
bitterness against the woman he had loved, and 
still did love, had not as yet begun even to form 
itself in his thoughts. 

He had only a weary sense of disappointment, 
a desire to escape thought, and one keen vivid 
feeling, a strong yearning hope, that he might 
never see Miriam again. It cost him something 
terrible to realise the meaning of this hope, this 
prayer. He was very strong, very brave, but 
with all his strength and courage he shrank in 
every fibre of his being against the ordeal, that a 
meeting with Lord Settefeild’s newly-made wife 
must be forhim. The very thought of this made 
him wince. He comforted himself, however, by 
saying that this pain he could at least be spared. 
True he was now in the home of her husband’s 
nearest relations, but he was but a passing guest, 
In another twenty-four hours he would be gone, 
back once again in his old hard-working life, and 
he could take good care to guard himself from 
any and every chance of meeting Lord and Lady 
Settefeild in the future. Their world was not 
his; there was nothing to ever take him into 
Miriam’s beautiful presence again. So we arrange 
in our own minds, counting blindly on our 
strength and skill to carry our plans through, 
and so it happens that ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred circumstances prove that we are justi- 
fied in so arranging, but the hundredth time 
comes sometimes, and it came to Thorold 
Musgrove on the very last day of his visit to 
Lady Agnes Blanqueville. 

The news arrived so unexpectedly. 

The whole party were assembled at the 
luncheon table when a telegram was handed to 
Lady Agnes, 

She gave a sharp cry of astonishment and 
excitement as she opened and read its contents : 

“Well, here is an honour indeed!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“ Pat darling, what do you think. The bride 
and bridegroom are in England, they crossed 
from Paris last night. This is sent from Dover. 
They are coming here as fast as they can come ! 
I am really so surprised I hardly know where I 
am!” Patricia flushed a hot scarlet for an 
instant, then she grew ashen white. A pang 
went through ber as she took the telegram and 
read the message, but the pang was for another, 
not for herself. How would he bear this ?—how 
could she help him? That was the swift sharp 
thought that formed itself first in the girl’s 
mind, 

Mrs, Blanqueville was quietly amused at his 
wife’s bewildered expression. 

“Well, you will have your hands full now 
with a vengeance, my dear,” he said laughingly, 
“ you are in your zenith, Aggie!” 

But Lady Agnes did not see matters in the 





same light. The excitement gone she was con- 
scious of an irritated sensation, 

“Tam not in the least in my zenith, my dear 
George !” she answered almost sharply. 

“IT am very much bothered. This house is 
not elastic you know, and besides it is such short 
notice. What on earth can have made them 
change their plans so soon? The last I heard 
was that they were going to be abroad until 
quite the end of January at any rate. Well 
Miriam will have to put up with a little dis- 
comfort, it is not my fault! Of course, if I had 
had proper warning I would have done my beet 
to arrange things well!” 

“Tf Miriam in any way resembles her good old 
father, she will know how to rough it and be as 
happy as possible during the process,” Mr. 
Blanqueville remarked, with a note of sincere 
friendship in his voice as he spoke of Sir Francie 
Stapleton. 

Lady Agnes ate her lunch in a pre-occupied 
way. : 

Patricia had finished perusing the telegram, and 
had laid it beside her plate. 

“ You will take my room, Aunt Agnes,” she 
said, her voice and manner betraying none of the 
agitation she felt at this unexpected change in 
events; “it is far too large for me. Maxton 
always frightens me into fits every night by sug- 
gesting a ghost in each corner, and, as the corners 
are so far off, I cannot possibly see if she is right 
or wrong.” 

Thorold spoke next. There was a hurrying and 
yet a muffled eound in his speech which. onl) 
one person eaught and understood. 

“T was going to-morrow, Lady Agnes, as you 
know. You will permit me to hasten my de- 
parture.” 

“My room also is at your disposal,” Neville 
Blanquville observed quickly. 

Lady Agnes showed real temper now, and her 
husband laughed outright at her annoyarce. 

“ As if I shall permit anyone of you to go cr 
change your plans in the very least. Mr. Mus 
grove, you simply éhall not leave us; nor you 
either, Neville. How dare you propose it ? Pat, 
my dear, I may, perhaps, consider your offer 
conditionally, if I cannot come to any other 
arrangement,” 

“TI suppose Belton Towers is all unprepared to 
receive them?” Mr. Blanqueville said at this 
juncture. 

“Of course,” Lady Agnes answered, a little 
testily. ‘“‘The place has been shut up for over a 
year, Besides, they cannot think of going there 
in a quiet, humdrum fashion ; there will have to 
be a regular ‘home coming,’ with flags and 
flowers, and bands, and Heaven knows what !” 

“An envious prospect!” exclaimed Neville 
Blarqueville. He was looking a little curiously 
at Lady Patricia as he ate his pheasant leisurely. 

The girl was evidently putting some strong 
constraint upon herself. She smiled when her 
aunt spoke, but the man’s keen eyes saw that 
the smile came with an effort. 

‘© What is it, I wonder?” he said to himself. 
“ Somehow, I feel that this girl will never be able 
to pull with Settefeild’s wife ; she knows very 
little of the fair Miriam, but if there were tw« 
natures absolutely different, those natures belong 
to Lady Settefeild and to this girl. It will be 
interesting if not amusing to watch results.” 

After luncheon the party dispersed. 

Lady Agnes went to prepare her household for 
the coming arrivals, her irritation passing from 
her hospitable mind as she went. 

Patricia offered her services but there was 
nothing she could do. Her aunt told her to take 
her book and sit cosily by the fire. 

“ You have been for a long walk this morning,” 
she said, “and this will be an exhausting and 
trying day for you, Pat; although you are so 
much better, you are still an invalid, and want al! 
the rest possible.” 

The girl obeyed commande. ~ 

She took her book into the library but she did 
not read. Her thoughts were too busy, too 
manifold, too troubled. 

She trembled at the thought of seeing her 
brother again so soon, even though her heart had 
a touch of the old yearning at so doing. She 
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shrank from meeting Miriam, She must be pre- 
pared for all kinds of stings and little sufferances. 

She felt, only too sure Miriam would never for- 
five her for holding aloof. And then, Patricia 
sudilenly forgot her own discomfort to remember 
what this must mean to Thorold Musgrove.’ She 
had seen that white, hunted look come over his 
face'as her auot had proclaimed Miriam’s mes- 
sage. 

She had not as yet learned to love in the sense 
that ho loved, yet she seemed to understand his 
feeling so well. She had refrained from looking 
at him, from speaking to him, but she longed with 
all the warmth and strength of her sweet woman- 
hood to stand now between him and the pain that 
meeting with her brother's wife must bring. 

If she had known how to do it she would have 
worked so that he might be able to get away 
vefore Mi: iam arrived. 

‘But what could she do? Thorold had never 
epoken a to her, he had only confided a 
little of his hopes and dreanis to her. 

Miriam’s name had never been mentioned by 
him. 

To let him know she knew everything would 
ve to hurt him keenly. She knew that he real- 
ised that she knew he had a sorrow, but to put 
that sorrow in its proper form before them was 
impossible, 

There was a great sympathy between them. 
The remembrance of the promise asked and given 
mus} always link them together in sympathy, but 


- whatever each might think, neither had spoken 


out definitely and for all that Thorold act ually» 
koew Patricia might imagine the coming of her 
brother and his wife to be absolutely an unevent- 
fil thing in the man’s life with no connection 
Whaiever with his own lost dream, his disappoiat- 
ment, 

She cou! do nothing, then, only grieve-for him 
and hope that the ordeal might not be too hard. 

There was the old grief, the old dread, mingling 
in with her feeliogs for her brother. Patricia 
wished in a dumb, cespairing sort of way that 
thought might be taken from her aud peace be 
sent to her in its place. 

“She wondered if Danvers had realised that she 
was with her aunt and how he would meet 
her t 

How long she had sat by the library fire she 
did not know, The servaut had come in nowand 
then to repleni-h the fire, but no one else had 
invaded her solitude. 

By-and-bye Patricia rose with a-weary. sigh. 
She always spent one hour each afternoon with 
the sick boy Francis. She put down her, book aud 
weot upstairs to the pleasant room set apart. for 
the one being so dear to. the mother and father’s 
heart, the bright, happy, suffering creature. to 
whom they clung,so fondly, but whom .Patricia’s 
eyes could see was passing enly tov slowly and 
surely away from them aud their love. 

The room was occupied whea she entered. A 
man's figure was kneeling and stooping over a big 
plan iaid out oa the floor. where. the sick boy 
could follow every line. 

Francis gave an excited little cry as Patricia 
appeared, 

“Oh ! come along Pat, dear, it is so interesting. 
Kr. Musgrove is Showing me how arailway bridge 
is built and thrown across a river. Come and 
tock, Pat. Come and sit here. No, don’t stop 
please, Mr. Musgrove, Pat will like it, she is so 

dlever ; she knows all about these things,” 

Laly Patricia gave a little laugh, 

“D.u't talk nonsense, Frankie,” she said, but 
‘he went and sat beside him on his couch and 
garnered his poor thin weak hard in both of hers. 

lier heart had a new touch of tendernezs for 

Thorold in this moment, 

It was no new thing to find him up here amus- 
ing the cick boy. 

Indeed, during the short week he had known 
him, Francis had grown to love the big, strong 
young man almost as much as he loved his ‘parents 

and his cousin Pat. 


Still to-day had Thorold forgotten’ to pay his! 


customary visit to the invalid’s room Patricia's 
heart would have acquitted him ‘of all neglect, 

and it touched her deeply to see how ‘ear nestly 
her friend was giving’his whole attention to the 
tack of interesting and amusing Fratcis even 
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while she felt only too well that the very spirit 
within him had grown cold, and faint, and weary. 

‘*Tt isn’t nonsense, you know you are awfully 
clever, Pat, awfully awfully clever,” the boy said, 

warmly, he let his fingers cling to her's. “Isn' t 
it interesting |” he. said, eagerly, ;,“ Look, Pat, 
Mr. Musgrove has made it ps pe clear, I believe,” 
Francis said with a feeble laugh. ; ‘I believe [, 
shall be able te build a bridge em Pat, after 
this when I get strong again. 

The eyes of tho man and the woman met anda 
mist was over the sight of both, 

Bat it was not only the knowledge of Francis’ 
weakness that brought those tears to Patrcia’s 
eyes, it was the intensity of Thorold’s pain that 
hurt her as well, 

She knew he was prepared to go through with 
what lay before him proud!y, courageously, but 
she winced as she conjured up the sufferiugs he 
must feel when he came face to face with Miriam 
again, Mi:iam lost to him for ever, wile to another 
man, 

How gladiy ehe would have, suggested to him 
an excuse for leaving the house if she could only 
have known how to do it. 

She eat on the sick boy's couch, and listened to 
the engineering lecture most earnestly. 

She noted with quick gratitude how simply 
the big man explained the most difficult problems 
to the eager boy, 

Thorold. was endeared a-hundred fold ‘to 
Patricia de Burgh’s great noble heart for the 
tenderness, the. courage, the self-abnegation he 
showed in this, one of the darkest, hardest hours 
of his life. 

“You are wonderful!” she said once in an 
involuntary way, “as Frankie says you make itall 
so clear, Mr. Musgrove, I believe,” with her faint, 
pretty laugh, “I believe even J could build a 
bridge after hearing all this.” 

horuld coloured a little, 

“You could do anything you chose to under- 
take, Lady Patricia,” he said gravely. 

He had no intention of paying her a compliment. 
It was the truth he spoke, He had an unlimited 
admiration for her mental powers, as we know 
already. 

Francis was-delighted atthis praise. 

“ There, Pat! whatdid Lsay?. She is clover, 
isn’t she, Mr. Musgrove? . Father: says she is a 
wonder !.” 

“ And of course, whatever father says is sure 
to be true,” Patricia said laughing hurriedly and 
shyly. Her heart was beating a little quickly 
at Thorold’s worda 

“Of course,” the boy echoed proudly. . His 
father was the greatest. man on earth to him: 

The lecture continued for another quarter of an 
hour, aud then it was. interrupted by the arrival) 
of Lady Agnes wearing a triumphant expression.’ 

“ Everything, .is. arranged at. last,” she ex- 
claimed. “ Pat, darling, [ shall not want your 
room, Hoskins has settled without it. . Hoskins.is 
a treasure! and you,”, laying her hand for a@ 
instant on Thorold’s shoulders, “you are an 
angel. How good of you,” she said in-a low voice: 
as her boy began calling her.attention eagerly to 
the plan on the floor, . “I cannot, thank you 
enough for all your thought to my poor baby,” 
Then changiug her. yoice, hurriedly,.Lady. Agnes 
looked at her uiece, “I am going: to drive -to the 
station now immediately ; but shall not take-you: 
with me, Pat, it is much too cold. You must re- 
main and receive them here, I. think you ‘had 
better dress for dinner before. they come, darling,” 

Patricia only nodded her head, . 

Thorold noticed she grew. very: pale and that 
her lips quivered. 

He found bicself offering her, sympathy almost 
unconsciously. 

“It is a long time since you have seen your 
brother, 3 is it not, Lady Patricia?” he said gently 

to her, as they ‘stood.a, little apart, while Lady 
Agues sat talking some tender ;nonsense to her 
boy. 

His gentleness went to Patricia’s heart. 

The courage of the girl seemed to. break all at 
once, The long, dreary anguish of the past month 
seemed to force itself from her; 

“Oh!a long time, @ Jong time, ” she said 
hurriedly, and her voics and eyes were fuli ef 
tears, “it is only afew months, Mr. Musgrove, 














but it seems years since—since we, parted last 
Octobar !”’ 

Thorold went across to open the door for her 
as she moved swiftly away. He caid nothings fo 
her asshe passed cut; but the. knowledgeof' her 
pain helped him to bear his own. He thaughtdf 


|| her so much that he had. not: timeé to realiseithe 


fulness of the ordeal through whishthe bad:to 
pags. 

Thus, unknowingly. to themsdives, they gave 
each other comfort and help, and | welded ‘still 
more firmly the link of their mutual dikingvand 


sympathy, 


This bond of sympathy between. them, broad- 
ened, and deepened, and. intensified .tremen- 
dously in this hour, They bad no thought of 
the future or what might lie beyond; They only 
remembered that in their mutual, sorrow there 
was a certain sweetness to them )both, .derived 
from that sense of reliance, of unfailiog faith, of 
unspoken comprehension which is the gps oat to 
true friendship. 


CHAPTER’ XVII, 


Maxton insisted on her young lady wearing 
one of her prettiest frocks that evening. = 

“ Notthat black thing, my: lady!” she éried 
out in horror, as Patricia would have donned one 
of her simplest dinner-gowns. “!Not no! you 
rust. look bright and beautiful, my. dear, for the 
coming hone of his lordship and his bride.” 

Patricia smiled, faintly, at her maid's words and 
enthusiasm. : 

“Dear old Maxton,” she said, gently, “you 
will never make me bright nor beautiful, let me 
wear what [ will.” 

“Shan’t I?” inquired Maxton, © defiantly, 
and with the familiarity bora of affection. and 
long association. “Shan’t I? Just yowlet me 
show you, my deat!  Thére’s no duevcan touch 
you, my lady; when your looking your real self !” 

* Well, after that [ must say no more,” Patricia 
laughed, faintly. “ What am I to wear?” 

-She resigned herself to the -situation, ' In fact 
she-was glad of any discussion to help pass the 
moments. Her heart had such a ‘nervous’ beat, 
it almost.hurt her to feel its throbbing undet her 
hand, she was cold and weak too. 

Maxton emerged from a huge wardrobe ‘with 
a gown of warm crimson erépe de chine, made in 
a simple ‘but supremely artistic fashion. : 

“You'll wear’this, if you pléaso, my! lady,” she 
said, authoritively : “ there's: no one; bub don't 
say you look beautiful in this frock’ for:all it's’ so 
simple like, It;were the general opinion-down io 
the servants’ ’all, my lady, as you looked a’ queen 
on Christmas night, and that’s just°‘what you 
really ae, my dear,” the maid added,’ firnily»but 
very tenderly, as she put ddéwo the dresé 6n a 
couch and came forward to brush’ and! arrange 
the-soft clouds of'warm, dark brown hair: * Now, 
I'll twist it ia my favourite way,” she’ said; “her 
whole -heart' in. her task, “and ‘you'll put that 
old jewelled comb whatryour Aunt Susan gave 
you on. your last: birthday at the--back, while 
here, just aboveiyour brow, my lady, you'll gut 
that. emall. ruby -and diamond star.’ “Ah! 
Maxton - said, triumphantly; when» her deft 
handshad finished twistivg and-coiling the hair 
and the ornaments were settled to—her- satisfae- 
tion, “ Ah t-don’t'tell me I don’t know what I’m 
doing, bever again!” 

Patricia smiled treinulously: at her faithful 
maid and friend... Maxton ‘waa often ‘a soutte of 
amusement to her, of comfort always. 

She. felt..constrained to admiti too that the 
maid’s. efforts were certainly successful when she 
stood before the mirror'a few momenta-later like 
some, graceful. Greek statue, draped ini the clinging 
folds of silken crépe, with the jewelled star gleam- 
ing from above her; beautiful: brows; and the 
jewelled es flashing like a diadem from above 
the dark, coils .on her :smail;regal little head. 
Patricia blushed a little.at her own image. 

“I feel much. too grand,”. she protested 3! but 
Maxton would, listen to; nothing, her: sharp eara 
had caught the sound of. wheels outeide, «> + 

“Quick, quick, my lady, they’re Kere,you must 
go down at once,” she cried, excitedly. *1t 
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‘won't be no home coming for his lordship if you 
ain’t there to meet him !” 

Patricia’s blush and smile faded, with her heart 
‘thrilling fast. She picked up her gloves and went 
out of the room, while Maxton stood looking 
-after her. 

“My dear,” the’ woman said, tenderly to her- 
-self, “‘ please Heaven there'll be no more trouble 
nor sadnesgfor her now. It were sure there were 
something; and a big something, too, what ean 
‘between her and his lordship, There’s no getti 
-away from'that;-but now it Will be al ot, 


hide'from me, but, lor! she cout ‘ 


- nothing what touches her from my old 


a 

auncle,ggme hurryidg through 
librarys. .. ie 
at her in something 
hy, Pat, my dear, how 
bride and bridegroom 


st}. Patricia’s eyes looked around, ku 
Neville Blanqueville was s 
“back to the fire, Me 
pression en-his .cleyer= 
Thorold rove was nowhere ia-sight ;' she 
conscious of a creat relief, ey 5 

Then the big door was opened, there was arish 
-of cold air into the hall, and then there came 
the sound of a man’s voice that was like music to 
Patricia’s ears. 

“Danvers! my brother! my darling!” .she 
said, with a little cry of joy. 

She was back once again in the old past. Every- 
thing was forgotten in this one moment. Her 
two hhands: wentout' to him, her eyes looked into 
Shiayin an, instant she-was in her brother’s arme. 

“ My little Pat,” was all he said, as he pressed 
her to his:heart';:but: her quick love caught the 
old dear noteof tenderness in his voice, and her 
hheart swelled with gratitude that, despite all that 
had bappaned the, old sweet affection was there 
untouched, 

Miriam’s silvery:voice was heard answering her 
host as he escorted her.through the doorway. 

“Oh no, I.em not at all cold, thankyou: So 
good of you totake usin, Ifeelwe are behaving 
abomniably,.I have tried to make all sorts of 
-apologies to Lady Agnes, and now, now I am 
waiting for Patricia to welcome me.” 

Her face bad never looked, more lovely. She 
wag wrapped about in the most magnificent 
furs, wearing a long sealskin, coat bordered with 
sable; a jaunty: little.cap. to match set on her 
beautiful head. .- ' 

She stood ' stretching out her small hands to 
Patricia, who released from her brother's embrace 
was now close beside her. 

With'her heart’ warmed. aod thrilled by that 
tender welcome from Danvers, the girl spirit of 
-doubt and mistrust went from her considerably 
in this moment: 

Miriam’s voice was very sweet and soft, her 
face had a wistful look; but it was not her 
strong persemnl ‘influence that touched Patricia, 
‘that moved her ; it was the swift rememberance 
of what this lovely creature was to her brother's 
-heart and life. 

She held out her hands to Miriam and bending 
forward she kissed the young wife gently. 

“Welcome home,” shesaid, her voice uncertain, 
full of emotion. 

Miriam of course made the most of the situation. 
She embraced. Patricia tenderly, warmly, her eyes 
noting with swift disfavour the wonderful charm 
of this girl whom she called her enemy. 

‘ She said. many pretty endearing little words, 
and gave an exclamation of surprise as Neville 
Blanqueville lounged forward to greet her. 

No one present, not even the clever cynical man 


BON, | 








himself knew the sudden rage Miriam felt at 
seeing him. 

She was not fond of Neville Blanqueville, she 
had always had a doubtful feeling about him, 
the had never known how to accept his adqmira- 
tion, it had always.a sarcastic flavour in her ears ; 
and beyond this: there-wd3 another and a more 
potent reason why Mirivm should feel no con- 
siderable pleasure at meebing him, WIS? 

be had not Been shiny for a longtime, for 
Néville had pected to the embassy in 

last two years, and though he 
lyin England it had never 


3 oe pe, s was ti Tauzh- 
ood of yow"hot to have for- 
Lady Settefeild.” , 

id,’ merrily. “I never forget 
{goes please don’t trouble to 
e—I can find my way. so 

end you must be so tired. 
ade Lady Agnes.” 

Sand put his arm affection; 
ite slight figures f 
now Aunt Aggies, She is the 


mined creature in’ the | she 


- ? Vind si 7 
Teoked back an instant, “you 
Sweetie ’ oe 


se Pat is coming,” Miriam cried in| i 


prettiest way. ‘I mean to obliterate myself 
ever s&\long, so that you two may haye’a 
i ther. I promise not to be-very 


The journey up:the stairs was accompli i 
eecyfighon. Lay Agnes and Miriam e° 
first, an $ followed, her little hand clinging 
to her brother’a big ore. 

Neville Blanqueville went back to his place by 
the hall fire’; his uncle was enthusiastic in his 
admiration of Settefeild’s young wife. 

‘A really lovely creature, something quite out 
of the ordinary run!” he exclaimed. 

Neville Blanqueville agreed to this. 

“Yes ; she is really beautiful,” he said to him- 
self, he added in a meditative sort of way, “ don’t 
fancy she cared much about seeing me. Wonder 
how much Settefeild has been told about those 
days .at St: Petersburgh, when ‘poor young Lind- 
sey ws out of his mind over ‘/a belle blonde filie? 
But this is:indiscreet of me,” the. young man 
mused on, cynically, “There is no particular 
reason why Settefeild should ever know anything 
about Lindsey, he can afford to defy the past, he 
is king to-day. Sheis more beautiful than she 
was ; even than I imagined. she would be—and 
yet—give me the other girl fifty hundred times ! 
Patricia de Burgh is infinitely more beavtiful in 
my eyes.” 

Patricia came down the stairs again, as he was 
.thinking this, 

Her carriage, her walk, was one of her greatest 
attractions; she had such a queenly air, 

Her uncle began adniiring her again, 

“T ean’t take my eyes off you to-night, Pat,” 
he said, as he scanned her from head to foot. 

She laughed and coloured. 

“T feel very like a carnival, but Iam a victim 
to Maxton’s excitement and love of ¢isplay. 
Have you seen Mr. Musgrove, uncle?” she added, 
hurriedly, “I have qa messaga for him from 
Frankie,” 

“ Here he comes—nice chap. I am really sorry 
to lose him to-morrow.” 

They: were all assembled about the hall fire 
about half an: hour later when Miriam came 
down. Lady Agnes had soon attired herself, and 
the Earl had also hurried through his change 
of dress. Settefeild had an unfeigned feeling of 
pleasure~in meeting Thorold Musgrove _once 
again. 

“This is a most agreeable surprise,” he said, 
as they clasped hands. All memory ef the little 
anrioyance Miriam had managed to give him 
through this young man had gone from Sette- 
feilda’s mind; he was only conscious a second 
time of a strong wave of liking and sympathetic 
feeliog for Thorold. He was a type of man 
Miriam’s husband honestly admired and re- 
spected, 





He began speaking of Crowshurst, of Sir 
Francis and Lady Stapleton. 

Thorold had to confess regretfully, he had not 
seen any of the family since the autumn. 

“But bam goieg down there very soon,” he 
added, “‘Lady Stapleton waa good enough to 
want me for Christmas, but I had already 
accepted your aunt's kind invitation.” 

=“ You are going’ on there in a week's time 


“better arrange to go with us,” Settefei|d said, 


warmly, Os Tag: 

But Thorold shook fils head smilingly, 
~ “Yam afraid I caguotarrange tego. so- soon a3 
that,” he said. His eyes were straying towards 
the e, his face was very pale—his heart 
-beat in a fashion that! made him feel ill and 
almogt: faint. icla, watching him from a 
distance, saw his face contract as Miriam appeared 
running down the staira like a sylph, a 

She was.all inswhite as she had been that bye- 
gone night at Crowshurt when her eyes dnd her 
lips, had given him such promise o$..hopg such 
encouragement,, -— — - shore vs 

Danvers went towards her, ~ 

“Mim darling, here is atigther)) 
waiting te greet you !”” 

She gaye a little cr 


my home,” ©. 2 

Neville Blanqueville, listening ovly-asually to 
‘this, had his eyes upon Patricia, and as a warm 
flush and a faint curious expression passed over 
the girl's clear, proud face, a sort of enlighten- 
ment came to the diplomate, not only of her 
feelings but Of the situation generally. He 
looked naw at Thorold’s face. 

The man had not the gift of self-concealment, 
at least not to such sharp eyes as Neville 
Blanqueville posseszed. 

“So, another victim,” he said to himself, “and 
by Jove.a very different one this time. This is 
no wild, foolish boy with drink-muddled. brain 
and excited mind—this is a man—one warthy of 
apy woman's attention.. Dear me, the. interest 
grows, I never imagined: when I promised; to 
come down to Loamshire for my Christmas that 
I should find so much to interest. me—most 
amusing really.” ‘ 

The dinner passed away in conventional and 
uneventful fashion.. Patricia ate very.little,.her 
heart was too. much stirred, by the. various 
emotions of the moment. Ib seemed almost 
like a dream to sit there looking at:-her brother’s 
dark, handsome, happy. face, listening to .ithe 
tones of his well-loved voice. 

The firat rush of intense joy lad passed from 
her, and with it the touch of softer feeling for 
Miriam ; but, despite all her eager love, as the 
hours went by and she saw the tired haggard 
look grow greater on Thorold’s face, Patricia felt 
the old cold barrier of distrust rise up between 
herself and her radiant sister-in-law. 

She could see that Miriam had gone straight 
into the good graces of both her aunt and. uncle. 

Assuredly Lady Settefeild was charming. She 
‘seemed bent on winning all hearts; and she was 
so graceful, #0 refined, so beautiful, that Patricia 
found herself wondering vaguely at the force 
within her that resisted the fascination of this 
fair young creature, 

Perhaps if chance had brought about her first 
meeting with Miriam under different circum- 
etances—had Thorold and his pain been present 
not in reality— only in imagination, Patricia 
might have been won over in the same way as 
her aunt, for Miriam’s fascination of manner was 
extraordinary. But with Thorold’s white, tired 
face and hopeless eyes placed full before her— 
with the evidence of Miriam’s cruel coquetry 
enforced by her way in spéeakisg to this man— 
with a whole host of little memories called sud- 
denly into vividness before her, Patricia felt with 
a sinkiug sensation that it was impossible for her 
to like Miriam any better, than she had done— 
impossible to fall a victim to that airy prettiness, 
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PATRICIA HELD OUT HER HANDS TO MIRIAM, AND BENDING FORWARD KISSED THE YOUNG WIFE GENTLY, 


to that touch of seeming tenderness and pathos 
that rang so hollow in her ears. 

When Miriam sighed and spoke wistfully of 
her mother and of her old home, Patricia seemed 
to see herself once again in the hall at Crows- 
hurst to enact over again that little scene in 
which the mother’s voice had betrayed so com- 
pletely the trouble in the mother’s heart. 

However, Patricia taught herself one lesson 
as she sat there, sombre and yet beautiful in an 
Eastern fashion, with the jewelled star gleaming 
from above her brows,— 

“ Though I may never lose this feeling, though 
time may never work a difference, I must never 
let this be known now. Itis of Danvers I must 
think, my dear, my precious brother ; his happi- 
ness must be assured now. He has forgiven me; 
he turns to me yearningly—he seems to crave 
for my love just as much as in the old days, 
she is now his wife! Were I to hold myself 
aloof all my life nothing would undo that fact. 
She is his wife ; and since she belongs to him, 
since she is so much to him, the must be some- 
thing to mealso, I—I wil] try aud teach myself 
to love her. I will be her friend, her sister, if I 


can. I wish I could love her without any teach- 
ing! It seems so cruel—-so hard—so wrong of 
me! And yet—yet—there is no gainsaying the 


power of one’s intuition. My whole heart went 
out in love, and that tender feeling of comfort 
to Miriam’s mother hefore I had known her ten 
minutes. I had a curious sense of dislike of 
antipathy to Miriam the very first moment I 
came in contact with her. Who can explain 
these things? They are mysterious, but they 
are so strong—so very strong!” 

Miriam, meanwhile, all gay and brilliant as she 
seemed, was in a mood of irritation verging on 
anger. It was by her wish they had changed 
their plans and paid this unexpected visit to the 
Blanquevilles. 

It wes not that she was tired, as yet, with her 
husband and his devotion, but Miriam was in a 
strangely restless condition ; she wanted per- 
petual excitement—she wanted above ali else to 





return and begin her career of triumph over 
Settefeild’s family—over Patricia in particular. 

Her marriage, for various reasons, had been 
such a quiet one that she was rather eager to let 
the world see and hear of her as being very inti- 
mate with her husband’s people. She was deter- 
mined on one point, and that was to be as soon 
as possible, on terms of close friendship with 
Patricia. Not that Miriam cared for Patricia. 
They had not a thing in common, but it was her 
vanity, her pique, and perhaps a stronger and 
more practical reason that insisted on an inti- 
macy with Pat. Now that Settefeild’s mother 
married again and gone more or less away from 
England, much of the disagreeables for which she 
had prepared herself would vanish too. Patricia 
remained, but Miriam only smiled at this. 
Patricia would be arranged so easily. 

“She will live with us, of course,” she said to 
her husband, and when he had been silent she 
had laughingly shaken him. ‘“ Now, Danvers, I 
am going to have no nonsense about poor little 
Pat, all that is past and gone. I am going to make 
Patricia love me, she will come to us at Belton 
~— and we ehall be as happy as happy can 

e, 
Settefeild's answer had been to catch her in 
his arms and strain her to his heart. 

“ My darling, you are an angel!” he had said 
in a hushed sort of way. And, indeed, judged by 
appearances, Miriam was behaving most gene- 
rously to Patricia. 

It was her ambition that urged her to bury 
her fierce inclinations of wrath against Patricia 
de Burgh. There was no measuring the heights 
and depths and intensity of Miriam’s ambition. 

She had always sworn to rise in the world, and 
now she had risen, passing through the most 
tremendous difficulties to attain her goal; bus 
attaining it at last, Patricia would be of assist- 
ance to her. She had need of Patricia, so she 
determined to shut her eyes to all coldness and 
difficulty with the gicl. 

By coming in this way to Loamshire she had 
taken Patricia by storm, ard though as she sat 





at the dinner table, and glanced now and ther 
at the other girl, so proud, so cold, so unlike 
herself, and realised as she glanced, that Patricia 
would pot be either malleable cr easy, still 
Miriam was determined on getting her end, 

“She must be my friend outwardly. I can do 
much, of course, without her now, but with her 
my road will be one long success, besides she is 
always a bulwark in case.’ The smiling lips 
grew pale as the fleet thoughts swept through 
Miriam’s mind, her magnificent eyes went 
furtively to Neville Blanqueville’s clean-shaven 
and cynical face. ‘‘ What does that man know ? 
I must pump him, but not to-night, he seems to 
me to imply he remembers too well. Ah!” it 
was a sharp sigh that rushed from Miriam’s lips. 
“ Just when I imagined I had accomplished all. F 
ain so tired of preparing myself all the time 
for chance things that may never come. I hoped 
at least that now—this would be over. Oh! 
for a power to kill one’s past folly !” 

She sighed again, and Lady Agnes caught the 
sigh. 
“You are tired, my dear,” she said, bending 
fo: ward to address Miriam gently,— 

Settefeild, of course, looked at her anxiousiy. 

* Have you a headache, Mimi?” he asked in a 
low soft tone. 

She smiled at them both. 

“T am quite quite well, and E am perfectly 
happy,” she cried. 

She spoke falsely. - Happiness, even the poor 
sort of selfishness which passed for happiness, 
with a nature like hers, would never come to her 
unreservedly again. Remembrance of what she 
called her folly, was too keen for that ; and if 
she could have had the power given to her to 
glance ahead and read the future, even Miriam’s 
callous reckless spirit would have gone from her 
utterly, and her beauty would have faded out 
before the vision of the punishment that was 
fated to be apportioned to her. How merciful it 
is the future is veiled from our eyes 


(To be contvnued). 
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“NOW, RUN ALONG, HEBE, WITH 


THE SECRETS AND SHADOWS ¢. 
CASTLEGRANGE. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


On reaching London we drove straight to 
‘The Lancaster ;” there was a brougham -from 
the hotel awaiting us when we arrived at Victoria 
station. My cousin Julian had the forethought 
of a woman combined with the promptitude in 
action of aman. The comfort of others, I think, 
br at all times regarded before that of him- 
self, 

At “The Lancaster” Mr. Tressillian, it 
appeared, was well known; an honoured visitor 
indeed, it would seem, judging from the manner 
in which our little party was received by the 
hotel’s chief employés, from the manager himself 
downward. 

Yes, Mr. Pressillian’s suite upon the first floor, 
the rooms he invariably occupied when staying in 
or passing through town, were in perfect readi- 
ness for his reception ; and then no less a person- 
age than the manager led the way up the spacious 
staircase, with its dark marble pillars and its 
palms and its statuary, all tinted with faint and 
tremulous rainbow hues that were shei down- 
ward from a vast dome of coloured glass which 
formed the central decoration in the roof of the 
great building. 

I thought the Lancaster Hotel a very magnifi- 
cent place, and indeed was much impressed with 
everything I saw in it—after Thorpe and Lea 
Cottage it was in truth a great change! The 
Tressillian town house in Hans-square was at that 
time in the occupation of a New York millionaire 
and his family, who had got it on a lease, my 
cousin Julian told me ; or we might have sojourned 
there whilst in London. 

This being my first visit to the great city, my 
amazement and delight, of course, were every- 
Where immeasurable, The bustle and noise 
bewildered me at the onset, it is true; but the 
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SELINA ANN,” SAID MR. TRESSILLIAN, LIMPING TOWARDS A DOOR UNDER THE ORGAN, 


unceasing movement, gaiety and change of the 
crowded streets at the same time charmed me 
indescribably. It was a new world, in brief ; and 
the novelty of it all was delicious. 

At “The Lancaster” Mr. Tressillian’s man 
joined his master—a sleek-looking, middle-aged 
valet, Danvers by name, whose appearance was 
that of a respectable attorney, and who spoke 
half-a-dozen languages, including his own, with 
equal fluency and correctness. My cousin Julian 
had not brought Danvers down with him to The 
Lea, knowiug that our accommodation there, either 
for man or beast, was limited ; and that Prudence 
Best was autocratic in rule and in temper uncer- 
tain. Besides, Danvers was by no means the sort 
of servant to be packed away off-hand into any 
boot-cupboard or lumber-closet that one might 
happen to have handy and lumberless. No, indeed 
—he was a clean-shaven, dignified, well-mannered 
person ; and at “ The Lancaster ” he was conveyed 
up to his room in the lift. 

At the Lancaster Hotel we stayed for a whole 
delightful month; and Julian, ever kind-hearted 
and considerate, entreated Mre. Joyce to remain 
there with me, as his guest likewise. 

He said that there was so much to be doneina 
variety of ways, we could not possibly get along 
without superior feminine assistance ; and experi- 
ence proved that he was right. She—dear soul ! 
—of course was nothing loth ; life at ‘‘ The Lan- 
easter” suited Mrs, Joyce admirably ; ang when 
she left us at last to go to her friends af Black- 
heath, she declared with the ever-ready-smiles and 
tears that she had not enjoyed herself so pro- 
digiously since the long ago days when she was a 
young girl of seventeen. Then, she told us, she 
had stayed in London with her dear husband's 
people, 

Ah, what did we not do and see during that 
wonderful month spent in London town !—the 
enchanting shops we visited, and the numberless 
things we bought !—never before in my life had 
I been the lucky possessor of so many lovely new 
clothes ; I mean, all at once! I was to be handed 
over to the care of Madame Adolphe witha ward- 





robe complete and extensive as it was new and 
modish, it seemed ! 

Sometimes I went out with Mrs. Joyce alone ; 
frequently—indeed this was the rule—we went 
out all three of us together ; and occasionally, 
when my whilom governess was fatigued and 
resting upon the sofa in her own room, I went 
out alone with Mr, Tressillian. 

If he and I were walking, and not driving, the 
people we met in the streets or elsewhere invari- 
ably turned to stare at us, with curiosity not 
perhaps unmixed with amusement—the little 
lame man with the beautiful grave eyes hand in 
hand with the small red-haired maiden, whose 
face was likea wild hedge rosebud or that of a 
pink-and-white Dresden china shepherdess with 
short bunchy Watteau skits and a ribbon and 
flower-decked crook, 

Some of the fat heavy-faced women who sat in 
their carriages by the pavement outside the shop 
doors used to put up their long-handled eye- 
glasses and smile openly ; but these I instinctively 
knew could not be really nice people ; wealth and 
position they might have—but breeding they 
assuredly had not. However, we soon got used 
to these rude staring folk; in fact ere long we 
ceased to notice the behaviour of them. 

We went to theatres, concerts, and the Royal 
Italian Opera; to Hampton Court, Richmond, 
and the Crystal Palace ; to the South Kensington 
Museum and the Zoological Gardens; to the 
Academy, the Grosvenor Gallery, and the Water 
Colour Exhibitions—and at the picture shows it 
was of course but natural that we should think 
and talk of Bertie Wilfor€ and Mr. Aragon—to 
Madame Tussaud’s and the British Museum ; to 
Westminster Abbey and the Tower of London ; 
and also to many another place of note and 
historical interest which I then saw for the first 
time and have never again seen since. 

One beautiful July afternoon, when? as my 
cousin Julian explained to me, the London 
season was dying and would soon be dead, we 
drove about in the Park and mingled with a 
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great multitude of smartly dressed people who 
Mrs. Joyce said were “ the fashionable world,” 

They seemed indeed to be driving and riding 
round and round a prescribed are1, a beaten 
track, as if they were atl members of one gigantic 
cireus, and this was the show procession before 
the real performance; with erowds of other 
people leaning upon the railings; looking on. 

So we drove round and round with the rest; 
sometimes being obliged to praceed quite slowly, 
because of the crush of horsed and carriages to- 
gether, and timid pedestrians’trying to cross the 
roadway with stalwart policemen assisting them 
in the venture. 

Deir Mes, Joyce's delighted, vacant smile was 
something to mark aud > remember ; and s0 too 
was the new Kegent-street bonnet which she had 
seen fit to put ou for the Park that day ! 

“Oh, what a lot of people!” I cried, with 
liveliest interest. ‘ Look at them over there |” 

“Yes, Hebe; this—just here—is Hyde Park 
Corner,” Mr, Tressiliian then explained to me. 

At that moment a high-bred looking person, a 
gentlewoman every iugh of her, sitting alf alone 
in a wide and luxuritims carriage, gave a percep- 
tidle. etart'j and gti expression of ‘mingled 
astonishment ‘and intredulity for an instant 
crossed her thin high'features, She was but a 
few yards distant’ front ourselves. 

“Can I believe my.own eyes?” her quick 
glance in our direction seemed to say. Then the 
pale, proud-looking ieepniled very sweetly and 
bowed to Julian. Tressi 

He returned the winning salutation, gravely, 
but made no advances towards a nearer and 
more amicable greetivg ; yet I somehow could 
not help <fancying that the lady herself would 
willingly have stopped her own splendid equipage 
to renew acquaintance with one who was 
evidently an old friend of the past. 

But Julian remained unmoved ; gave no sign 
to our liveried attendants ; ard we drove leisurely 
on. 

He read aright the mute questioning of my 
eyes ; for he said pleasant 

“That was Lady Agatha Dundas, little inquisi- 
tive. I knew her, Hebe, years ago.” 

“TIT. think she is very handsome,” I | said 
seriously, 

“Do you? Well, dear, I believe she was con- 
sidered a beautiful woman once, But her friends 
would tell you, if you asked them, that she is 
what they generotsly call faded, passée, now.” 

When we got back to the hotel, and Mrs. 
Joyce and I were alone with each other, resting 
awhile before dinner, because we were going to 
the theatre afterwards, she said what a pity it 
was to be-sure that Mr. Tressillian should live 
such a retired and secluded life, and not care in 
the least for society. Had he so willed, he 
“ might have goue anywhere,” Mrs. Joyce said. 

The very best houses in London would be open 
to him, if he only cared to enter their doors. 
The first society in the realm would have gladly 
welcomed him into that jealous inmost circle of 
many outer and laxer circles, had-he’ merely 
expressed the shadow of a desire to avail himself 
of the privilege. 

Then, too, sighed Mrs. Joyce, Mr. Tressil. 
lian, she knew, belonged to two or three of the 
most exclusive clubs in town; but where indeed 
wa3 the good !—for he never went near any one 
of them. How whimsical was Fate, was it not? 
she smiled mournfully, bestowing so‘ often the: 
world’s richest gifts and advantages upon just 
those strange mortals here below who esteemed 
most lightly the covetable favours! Oh, it wasa 
funny world, she thought ! 

For my own part, L thought it was a rather 
fortunate thing for ourselves, Mrs. Joyce and me, 
that my cousin Julian did care naught for 
fashiouable society and Pall Mall. Because, had 
Mr. Tressillian been a society man and a denizen 
of club-land with its manifold pleasant tempta- 
tiogs, never, surely, should we have fared s0 
delightfully during, the month that we sojourned 
at the Lancaster Hotel. 

No; in that case, protectorless and guideless, 
we should not have gone about, hither and 
thither, half so much as we did, nor have seen 


-dear, your mother herself ‘was born and died at 


that eveuing when he dined with us at The Lea, 
it was cruel indeed to reflect thas Nature had 
been, if not absolutely pitiless, at any rete bitterly 
capricioys in makiog Julian Tressillian, outwardly, 
20 gD the inferior of his fellow men, and 
inwatdly, as ‘it were, so grandly their superior ; 
with @ sensitiveness of heart, with a true nobility 
of soul, in roportion: to —-—- e of his | 
i as ! 








Ob, my poor kind gil ma 
mos geuerous of men Ww ane own 
heart used sometimes torsche 
you, in those imaginative, AN 
experience and young impressions WAS 
x well, deal, Heaven knows best ! ys By 
Of course Bertie Wilford kept his promise, ‘an 
wrote me a letter whetever,he could—te ed ae 
all the news it was possible to glean in 
and" likewise used to write to him-w = 
there was an opportunity; 
about our wonderful daiigs in town. And wer 
Fand I, to sénd ourkind 











regards occasionally to Mi 
thought that itwould pled@egBe 
agtin through’ Rete Welter 
sontetimes to lis ket 


rthly, both 


At fast, ; 
good and memorable nidnth of excite- 
ment and*pléasure in London came to an end ; 


and Mrs. Joyce made rueful preparations for her 
migration to Blackheath ; whilst Mr. Tressillian 
himself wrote to his relative Mrs. Vasper at 
Castlegrange-to apprise her that he and I—“ bis 
ward Hebe Fairburn’”—were together coming 


shire prior to his, Juliin's, departure for Southern 
Hungary and my own: going-away to Bath and 
Madame Adolphe. 

“Tt is only right, Hebe, that you should see 
your future home; the home, my little cousin, 
that must always be yours so-long as you remain 
in my care,” he said-one day. “As you kuow, 


Castlegrange.” 

** Yes; L know,” Leaid sanastien * And indeed 
there-ia nothing i in the world I should like better 
than to goto Caatlegrange myself,” 

“That is well, then,’ he had answered. And 
the matter was kettled forthwith. 

So here was another momentous atep in my 
young life’s:journey—thitherward: at’ last, to 
Castlegrange 1: 

Much sorrow-and much svffering, in the by- 
gene tim¢, had been known and lived through 
there, I knew. ‘Would the gloom and the'shadows 
and the deathless sad memories, which, like in- 
visible ghosts, must surely tenant every silent 
chamber of that ancient house, in avy wise, by- 
and-by, touch or influence as it were my own 
bright young carelezs life’? In a dim inarticulat+ 
way I thought-and wondered a good deal about 
this ; and one restless night, when it was: sultry 
and moonless, I dreamed that the souls of Doris 
and Doreen had returned with wild cries of 
lamentation and foreboding to haunt the familiar 
scenes of a vanished joy and regret. I awoke 
screaming, I remember, in a sort of indefinable 
terror that was nevertheless very real ;) and, 
moaning, fell asleep again. . 

The day came that we were to leave “ The 
Lancaster ;’"". and:the manager and the waiters, 
with an over-powering show of respect, salam’d 
us out of the pillared hall, The admirable 
Danvers had preceded us' with the luggage. 

Mrs, Joyce, in exceeding low spirits, protested 
that. she must'“‘see us off ;” and accordingly she 
accompanied usin the brougham to Paddington 
station.. The good creature tried ‘valiantly to 





half the interesting sights we did ! 
Nevertheless, aa Bertie Wilford had hinted on 


smile and becheerful ; but the brave effort was 


|, Mrs. Joyce 


id told him as pgth | breath 












down for a few days at the old house in West- |. 


Soon, as I guessed she would, she brought out 
her pocket- handkerchief, and with unsteady 
hands lowered her veil. I should have tried my 
best to comfort her, only I saw that my cousin 
Julian was frowning, and looked u or) ortable, 
Plainly he judged that it was wiser ve Mre. 
Joyce alone; for sometimes a kind word is better 
lle epolen i would’ do “hore Harm than 


Naturally this a affectin 
one. How in trut ithe Cuore Pee Since 









my babyhood’ no’ ld well have been 
tenderer with mé than Mra 9 Téyoe had ever been. 
She may not have ‘exactly a prudent gover- 
ness always—but < catially, her way, 
been a good ‘mother. 

It was got over séméhow—T cantiot say clearly 
how. Mr, Tressillian himself limped away to the 


bookstall, anil iat. us fPecther: in the waiting- 
room. 
At the last, vthe ef of the railway-¢arriage, 
bosom as though she 


legrange, flebe darling,” 
stlegrange at last! To 
d strange; I—I don't 


could never let’ me iy ibe 
“You are going 

dj she said, huskily—* to 

b me it all seems 80° sad 

\kuow why.” 


Aud che Seles sobbed in the same 
a To anh oot res, I know I am, And 

com: again some 
} ay! Mi Jirressilt su = i 


ery for,” 







I said, hopefully, ius 
‘And in another minute the last ' 
and the long train had moved slowly out # 
big dingy terminus; and Mra, Joyce was left 
standing there, crying quietly sik Seg her. veil, 
‘upon the platform—alone,and yet not alone ; 
for life, with its hopes and sorrc wa, its passions 
and disappointments, its struggles and joys, was 

quickening everywhere around her! 


_ 


CHAPTER XII. 


. As we sped along in the train,’ atway through 
sunny green low-lying meadows, and past cool and 
shadowy-looking’ streams, winding and willow- 
bordered, with here and there a red farmhouse 
and occasionally a snug white. mill, it suddenly 
oceurred to me that I-ought té thank my kins- 
man Julian for the many pleasures'and amuse- 
ments I had enjoyed through him during the 
past enchanting month in London. 

So as nicely as I could I did thank him; and 
he seemed pleased, I think, to find that I was not 
ungrateful for it all, 

He looked up then from the evening paper he 
was reading, and said with a smile,— 

“TI told you, Hebe, you. know, at Lea Cottage 
that you must ‘have a good holiday and enjoy 
yourself thoroughly before you went td: Madame 
Adolphe ; and I am glad to hear that you have 
managed to do it.” * 

“T think it would be very odd indeed if I had 
not,” I answered soberly. 

He gave me a pleasant nod, and returned to 
the ‘contents of his papér. The remainder of 
the journey, at least until we got to” Reading, 
was gone through in silence; Mr,: Tressillian 
still reading; It 
Castlegrange. 

We rushed through Slough and Maidenhead 
stations, and halted nowhere until ing was 
reached. ‘here we had to alight and get into 
another train ; for our London one was an express, 
and was going on to Birmingham. ° 

At Reading we ‘waited for about twerty 
minutes ; and then we started for Waybridge. 

It was ’ growing dusk wheh the whole’ of our 
railway jourtiey was accomplistied—we had’ now 
before us only the four or five miles’ drive to 
Castlegrange. 

Waybridge seemed to me a very peaceful and 
quiet place, with the trees limned almost black 
against a wan green evening sky, a flamingo red 
streak resting low in the western horizon, andone 
‘or two small: white’ stars already twinkling coldly 
above a sombre plantation of firs hard So the 
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The air one breathed hereabout seemed exquis- 
itely sweet and cvol’and dewy, with the scent of 
late clover wafted subtly over the dim fields, after 
the fret and fever and theceaselessroar of mighty 
London. 


The station-master, recognising Mr. Tressillian, |; 


approached us obsequiously, raising his gilt-em-, 
bellished cap: . ' 

“The carriage is here, sir,” said the station- 
master, stepping in front of a tall; long-coated 
footman who \was also on \the look-out for our 
whereabouts ; and with his own hand anda fine 
bow he opened the gate for us to pass out of, the 
station precincts. 

Mr. Peters:had filled his post ab Wayhridge for 
a good many years; and I fancied that, he: eyed 
me with some furtive curiosity as I passed out; 
into the quiet road with my lame kinsman leading 
mé by the hand. . 

Did Mr, Peters,-I wondered, know who I was,’ 
then !—that I was in reality the little orphan 
daughter of that wicked Colonel Fairburn, who 
years ago had run away with Doreen Tressillian, 
and the young granddaughter of the old Squire 
Everard who, in his bitter disappointment at the 
way wardness of fate, had died of a broken heart ? 

Julian thanked the officious Mr. Peters for his 
attention and courtesy, and bade me enter the 
carriage. He lingered a moment himself by the 
open door, giving a few instructions to the ever- 
deft and ready Danvers, and then followed me. : 

I perceived’ directly“ that it was a very beauti- 
ful and rooriy carriage, this from Castlegrange— 
perfect in nlf’ its équipments and painted a dark 
olive colour ; and emblazoned with the Tressillian 
ensigns armorial—the griffin rampant and the 
bloody’ arrow. “The ebon, thorough-bred horses 
were glossy as satin, and seemed, the hoble 
creatures,’ to be conscious of their own high 
lineage !* Both the attendatits had ‘powder in 
their hair, and I could not help thinking that the 
elderly fat Goactindan looked like'a portly bishop in 
livery—truly an imposing old man ! 

Soon” we were “bowling” alohg the deserted 
country road, fron¥'which here and there umbra- 
geous narrow lanes branched off into the neigh- 


bouring woods ‘and’ cop*es:; ‘and in which, as we! 


swiftly passed them, the milestones and ‘hand- 
posts’ looked like patient, harmless ghosts airing 
themselves fn the twilight—and ‘soon towards 
the sleepy town of Waybridge, which, Julian said, 
woke up only on market-day. 

‘By-and-by there came another stretch of lonely 
twilight road ; and then, as it seemed to mé, a 
sudden gloom descended from the fair evening 
sky; deepened mysteriously ; and’ quickly hid 
every traee of the tranquil landscape around us, 
The swift, easy wheéls ‘of the carriage, tdo, 


seetnéd iow tobe travelling over’ mossy ground. | 


“* How dark it has grown all at’ once!” T ex- 
claiméd,‘ in ‘a rather dismayed voice. Wi!l— 
will it:thtunder, do you think?” Prd fi 

Mr. "Tressillian appeared 'to be in’ an unusually 
meditative'mood to-night.’ He had been silent in 
the train ; he: had’ spoken® scarcely half-a-dozen) 
words ia the carriage during the drive from Way- 
bridge station? Butiow at my*tone of alarm ‘he 
roused himself, ay 

“Eh? What are-you saying, Hebe? ‘Thunder ? 
Oh, no, 'F+hink not -Phis is the forest:boundary, 
you know,’ and’ I perceive*now that’ Blake is! 
taking us by way of the forestlodge. “It willbe 
lighter agaiu, you'll find, presently.” - - 

Later'I learned 'that entry to the great: demense! 
of Castlegrange’ was kept by the griffia-erowned 
iron gates of three separate lodgés 5 situated one 
from the other -at #’distance of ‘several miles.) 
There were the thatched lodge, the west or prin- 
cipal todgey and! that-knowm as -the forest-lodge ; 
pr we had just arrived’ at the last-named of the! 

ress 8 yb ‘ 
A forest had; iw my-youthful ears, a rather 
awful sound about it}-and I thoughtimmediately, 
of witches, and robbers. and ogres’ castles, and the 
pathetic history of the Babes in the Wood. 

I was. beginning to -feel:mervous»and bewil- 
dered, and not alittle frightened indeed, iu a 
vague, indefinable kindof way, now thatiwe were 
at last within the shadow of the great old: house 
and its sanctuary underground—the: great old 
house, with its adjoining chapel, where my 
mother, Doreen, and her twin-sister, Doris, had 





been born, had lived, had suffered; and now 
lay at.rest ; life's fitful fever forthem over—in 
death re-united—to be divided never more ! 

Yet, after all, E.reflected, what was there to be 
afraid of Actually, there could be nothing. 

Ghosts of poor dead folk ‘had never hurt the 
living yet; and, besides, -was not ‘there the sus- 
taining consciousness that my kind and ‘ever 
gentile kinsman Julian was. with me ?—and so [ 
somehow felb assured that neither danger could 
approach me nor evil befall me. Strong in this 
faith, I plucked up heart and determined to be 
brave. 

Nevertheless, if my .quitting Thorpe and The 
Lea had seemed altogether dreamlike and unreal 
how infinitely more so now appeared to me this 
home-coming in the twilight to Castlegrange | 

The massive iron gates of the forest lodge had 
been opened wide as we drew near ; the carriage 
passed.,into the park; ' the great tall gates 
clanged-to behind .us; aud we were bowling 
almost noiselessly along a fine avenue of beech 
and oak, which, presently narrowing and curving 


somewhat, sloped gradually to the. beautiful’ 


cleared undulating valley in the midst of which 
uprose, with stately aspect, the ancestral home 
of the Tressillians. 

Even. in the latesummer dusk one could. well 
distinguish. that the place was a huge” and 
baronial-looking edifice, in parts turreted and 
mightily :stanchioned ;. the : buttresses being 
massed and garlanded with ivy, which, with the 
rank growth of years, had climbed upward to the 
coping of the very turrets themselves. 

The Whole building, one saw at a glance, was 
picturesquely irregular in outline ; lights here 
and there shining forth faintly from the 
mullioned and lead-framed ‘easements. The 
small upper diamond panes of these, I marked, 
were mostly of. dimly-painted glass—like the 
exquisitely toned windows in the chancel of a 
cathedral. 

The carriage swept. round: by the northern 
portion of the house ; passed under! a crumbling 
ivied archway, strongly suggestive of medicvalism 
and monkish associations, and clattered iuto a 
roomy ‘paved courtyard, whose grassy centre ‘was 


occupied by a discoloured marble basin, once the, 


abode of gold and silver fish that had moved «and 
gleamed in the water beneath the broad: flat! lily 
leaves floating there-so stilly, like jewels seen in 
the dark. ; ; 

Bat, for some -reason or other there were no 
fish beneath the lily-leaves now, and the fountain 
never’ playetl ;- wit! the jaws of the writhed 
monster, half-dolphin; : half-beast, «whence a 


crystalline spray’ had been wont to shoot sky-' 


ward, soft damp mosses now grew and spread at 
will, and flowering lichens: topped the marble 
basin’s rim. 

The chapel and cloisters formed the’ eastern 


boundary of this. flagged hollow square ; and;| know 


through the pillared arches of the latter, fes- 
tooned withmany-a-ducky-and-fragrant creeper, 
we saw-thaS a pale crescent moun had arisen 
and. was lightly touching with -silver, where 


shadow lay not, the undulating stretch of dewy! 


sward beyond. 

A large door in the courtyard , opened—a 
monasticdooking, black-nail studded door, with 
stout-ironclamps and powerful hinges; and 
streaks of - mellow light shot forth ‘hospitably, 
reaching’ even to the neglected fountain in the 
centre of the quadrangle. 

With interest and curiosity, which amounted 
to positive awe, I was gazing around me, when 


“Mr. Tressillian, taking moe by ~the hand again, 


said,— 

“Come, Hebe; let us get indoors. We are 
hungry, I’m sure, or ought to be so; after our 
journey from town.” 

The: man-servant: was still holding back the 
heavy «door; and so, without farther lingering: 
outside, we entered the vestibule) which, with ita 


|} panelied walls and carved oaken benches alike 


nearly ebony in colour, served ae a sort of ante- 
chamber to the barons’ hall. Of this grand old 


-apartbment I had often heard Mrs. Joyce speak. 
It was iu truth a magnificent and an imposing 


ehamber, aud I was mute in it with shyness and 
admiration. . i 
I had never in my life seen a larger fireplace 





than that which adorned the barons’ hall at 
Castlegrange. It had marble columns upon 
either side of it supporting a sculptured pent- 
house-like structure which projected, high cyer- 
head, above the spacious hearth below. 

Now that it was summer-time, however, the 
cavernous voitof the chimney was banked with 
palms and flowering shrubs, aud presented, F had 
no doubt, a spectacle vastly different from that 
which perchance would greet a chilled trayeller’s 
eyes—say on a bitter snowy nightin December. 
I could not help thinking that my kinsman 
Julian and I looked very litt/e and insignificant, 
smaller than .ever, indeed, it seemed to me, as 
together we stood there in that great bare lofty 
place with its magnificent timber roof ; for albeit 
garnished lavishly enough with family portraits, 
faded limp shot-torn old banners 


“ That with the open'd door, 
Seeméd the old wave of battle to remember ;” 


grim “empty suits of mail that looked like real 
armed knights of the lance‘ and tournament ; 
antlered ‘heads of the ‘big Norwegian elk ; and 
carved oaken settles black with age—still tle 
barons’ hall, I thought, at that first twilight view 
of it, did somehow, notwithstanding, have about 
it a bare forsaken air, a suggestion of chill vast- 
ness and loneliness and gloom, which only the 
magic of many dazzling lights and the joyous 
presence of a numerous gala throng could ever 
relieve effectually or thoroughly dispel. 

The -cold desert of marble floor, chequered in 

lack and whife, it is true, was in places.softened 
pleasantly ‘and made easier to the foot with 
Eastern ruga and the skins of wild beasts ; but 
these lay chiefly where doors opened into the halt 
—the centre of it was uncovered, was as chill 
and-smooth as ice. 

Overhead in the gallery—where mizstrels had 
sate and’ played in the long ago time, to the 
rough and migt:ty barons feasting and carousing 
in the great hall below—in the gallery, which was 
reached by a noble double-stairway lurking amid 
the-tinted shadows at the far end on the left, 
there were more family portraits and more ghostly 
knights of the joust; and there also, in this 
gallery above us, I noticed, opposite to the huge 
fireplace, an organ had been built with every 
appurtenance, its lofty pipes just gleaming ia the 
dim: purplish haze which, flodding softly in at the 


‘| lovely old windows, seemed to be filling the barons’ 


hall with the spirit of the approaching night. _, 

The servant who had admitted us:turned up the 
shaded lamps ; and so gave the coup-de-gré@ce as 
it-were to the fast dying twilight. Mr, Tressillian 
ealled to the young man, and said,— 

“Ts dinner ready, Willis ?” 

#1 believe so, sir, I-will ascertain,” 

“ Served as usual, I hope, in the orie! parlour ?”’ 

* Yes, ‘sir—as usual in the oyiel parlour, IL 
“ Kindly send Selina Ann to me bere, Willis,” 
then said my cousin Julian. 

“I will, sir.” And the young. man Willis 
vanished on his errand straightway, crossing the 
vast hall indeed, lightly and sure-footed!y, just as 
if he had been used to slippery marble fivors all 
his life long. 

Soon a young woman, bloomiug, wholesome to 
look at, and in person admirably neat in every 
detail, made her appearance in the hall. She 
eur to’us in the regular old-fashioned and 
coutifrified ‘manner, and said modestly,— 

Willis says that you want me, sir!” 

“Yes,” Mr. Tressillian answered. “ This, Selina 
Aon, is your, young charge and mistress, you 
know, for the next week or ten days—Miss Hebe 
Fairburn. Take her now, please, to ber room, 
attend to the unpacking of her luggage ; and do 
for herall that she requires. Andstay with her, 
mind, until she is ready for you to show her the 
way down to the oriel parlour, You must not.”’ 
glancing at his watch, “ be longer than 9 quarter 
of an hour ; [ cannot give you more; because 
dinner is waiting. Now run along, Hebe, with 
Selina Ann.” : 

So saying, Mr. Tressillian himself limped away 
towards a door under the organ; parted the 
tapestry hangings before it, and there disappeared. 

The’ girl so quaintly called Selina Ann ip full 
then led me across the hall ; not up either division, 
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though, of the noble oak stairway towards the 
gallery, but through a lobby and along two or 
three lofty passages until we came to another hall 
and another staircase; where a row of deep, 
splendid windows with small latticed panes all 
aglow with the Treseillian crest and other em- 
blazoned shields of the family looked out upon 
a sad landscape of hilly parkland bordered by the 
distant forest. 

We came at last to the corridor where my room 
was situated—a room which struck me as being 
a great deal too large and shadowy for comfort or 
ease of mind, after my pretty little light, pink- 
and-white bedroom at Lea Cottage; and Selina 
Ann, in spite of her countrified speech and ways, 
quickly and deftly unpacked my trunks, and 
brushed out my tangled red hair. She really 
seemed in every respect most handy and eager to 
please ; and I found that I liked her on the spot. 

In the given quarter of an hour, thanks to 
Selina Ann, I was ready to descend ; and she 
piloted me safely down to the oriel parlour. 

This parlour, I discovered, was a pleasant, 
rather old-fashioned dining-room, in reality, of 
just convenient size, upholstered in dusky red, 
with an oval table aad high-backed chairs— 
altogether a cosy room, aud evidently of a date 
throughout considerably more modern than that 
of any other part of tke house which I had at 
present seen. 

I learned on the morrow that the windows of 
the oriel parlour opened down into an alley which 
led one circuitously to a sweet old pleasaunce 
that had once been the horticultural pride of 
Dame Lucy Tressillian—my own grandmother, 
and the mother of Doris and Doreen. 

Mr. Tressillian was already seated at the table, 
awaiting my reappearance. The butler himself 
was standing at his master’s elbow, bending 
towards him and saying something in a low voice. 
The young man Willis stood stiffly by the dinner- 
waggon behind my chair, 

I noticed directly that the oval table was laid 
for three persons ; but there were only present 
my cousin Julian and I. He said to the butler 
rather sharply,— 

“Speak out! Did you say, Gregory, that 
Mrs. Vasper would or would not be down to 
dinner ?” 

“ Would not, sir. Mrs, Vasper sent down word 
to Mrs. Bell early in the evening that she could 
not leave Miss Knowles to-night—she would dine 
upstairs. Miss Knowles was not well, sir, Mrs. 
Vasper said,” Gregory, the butler, murmured 
placidly. 

Julian sighed as if unconsciously ; and that 
rare momentary frown of his crossed his fore- 
head. 

“Then we will not wait, Hebe,” he said, turn- 
ing gently to me. 

I said nothing. I feit, indeed, too shy and 
strange to talk; so ate my dinner in silence ; 
wondering much, notwithstanding, who was 
this Miss Knowles mentioned by Gregory, the 
butler, and feeling somehow greatly relieved to 
know that Mrs. Vasper would not join us in the 
oriel parlour, 

I dare say it was very fanciful and absurd ; 
but, all the same, I felt absolutely frightened 
to night merely at the bare thought of seeing 
Mrs. Vasper. At any rate, I would. infinitely 
rather—so I told myself nervously—meet her 
first of all in broad daylight, than that this 
unknown woman should come upon me unawares 
amid the deepening gloom and the night shadows 
of Castlegravge. 

When the servants were gone, and the wine 
and dessert alone remained upon the table, I 
slipped off my chair and said frankly,— 

“ Might I go to bed—I was so tired?” 

Mr. Treasillian acquiesced, and rang the bell at 
once; and that brought Willis, who in turn 
summoned Selina Ann again, So I said good- 
night to my kinsman Julian, and went off once 
more with my newly-appointed maid. 

In the corridor upstairs I saw something pale 
and shadowy standing all alone in a dark corner 
close to the wall. I started violently ; uttered a 
sharp broken scream ; and clutched spasmodically 
at the gathers of Selina Ann’s gown. 

“Bless me, miss, there’s nought whatever to 
be skeered at,” said she soothingly. ‘‘ Why, ’tis 


only the popery jar! There’s another of ’em 
over there—see!—and another down yonder. 
But my!” putting her hand on her waist, and 
breathing rather hard, “ you did give me a turn, 
miss, with that screech you made.” 

“I—I'otsure I am very sorry. But I—I 
thought it—it was Mrs. Vasper,” I stammered. 

Selina Ann looked more astonished than ever. 
Her wholesome, full-moon face wore an expres- 
sion that was almost comic in the unsteady light 
of the candle she carried. 

“Oh, miss!” she exclaimed reproachfully, 
“how could you! Why, Mrs. Vasper is a very 
nice soft-spoken lady indeed. She would never 
so demean herself a3 to scrouch down in a dark 
"Corner upstairs, just a-purpose to frighten 
people out of their wits like that !”’ 

“Oh, you really think she wouldn’t?” I said 
anxiously. 

“T am certain positive sure she wouldn't,” 
replied Selina Ann, respectfully indignant. “ You 
don’t know her, miss.” 

I sighed with relief. I had been unjust then, 
ry amc in my estimation of Mrs, Vasper, after 
a 

Selina Ann helped me to undress and get 
into bed as nicely as Prudence Best or dear 
Mrs. Joyce herself could have done; and I 
kissed the simple round red face on either 
hard cheek when she had lit my ehaded night- 
lamp and. left me to go downstairs to her 
supper in the servants’ hall. 

I soon slept. But in the middle of the night, 
as it seemed to me, I heard, or fancied that I 
heard, beautiful wild weird strains of martial 
tusic, subdued as if by distance, yet sometimes 
coming nearer—growing stronger—anon dying 
gradually away, Heaven knew whither, until only 
the sweet muffled sobbing of the solemn bass 
notes was just faintly and dreamily discernible. 
Then rising above the spirit music— now once 
more growing in power and passion—shriek after 
shriek of a human voice could be distinctly heard ; 
like the yell of the fierce north-wind riding 
triumphantly over the rush and roar of an 
autumn tempest. - 

But after a while these shrill, piercing, un- 
earthly cries alike died away—the shrieks and 
the music were hushed together; and silence 
and peace and oblivion followed. : 

And yet in the morning I awoke feeling so 
refreshed, so well and happy, I could but decide 
that it was all a wild dream ; and thought no 
more about it. 

People, they say, young 181i especially, do, as a 
rule, dream impossible things in a strange bed— 
particularly, perhaps, as was the case with me on 
that first night at Castlegrange, if the bed and 
its surroundings, in addition to their strangeness, 
their gloomy unfamiliarity, be ever so much too 
large for them ! 

(To be continued.) 








RovuMANIAN mothers tie red ribbons round the 
ankles of their children to preserve them from 
harm, while Esthonian mothers attach biis of 
asafoetida to the necks of their offspring. 

THERE is a curious custom among the daughters 
of the House of Hapsburg, whose bridal trains, 
instead of finishing an honourable career in the 
ballroom, are bestowed after the ceremony on 
the church whose sacred floor they have swept. 
Only a short time ago, during the centenary 
celebration at Rennweg, the altar floor was 
covered with asheen of satin and silver, mellowed 
by the breath of age, that had once formed part 
of Marie Antoinette’s welding garment. 

“ WHILE rice is white,” says a commission mer- 
chant, “ the size of the grain varies greatly, 
according to the locality where it is raised. I 
have seen rice grains as fine as grains of mustard 
almost, and again it is nearly as large as beans. 
As for taste, it is all about alike, but the amount 
of cooking depends altogether on the size of the 
grains. It takes an artist to cook rice properly. 
You have noticed the occasional black grains. 
Well, that is what is called hot rice and is so dis- 
coloured by beivg overheated in the process of 
milling.” 





THE SQUIRE'S SON. 
CHAPTER VIII.—(continued.) 


Laurence, still gazing round him, dismounted. 
“ Where’s the guv’nor?” asked Jack of one of 
the men. 

“Here I am!” exclaimed a voice which 
Laurence recognised at once, and the owner of 
the station stepped out of the house. 

He started with astonishment as he saw 
Laurence. 

“ By the living Jingo, young sir,” he exclaimed, 
“T did not expect to see you so soon!” 

“T trust Iam none the less welcome on that 
account,” said Laurence, with his grave smile, 
“Not a bit, not a bit. More, more!” retorted 
the settler, shaking hands. “ Here, come aside, 
will you ? ” he added, as tke group of men were 
staring with curious eyes and listening with all 
their ears. 

Laurence followed him into a large, plain room, 
with great beams across the high ceiling, and 
furnished with rough, strong deal tables and 
chairs. 

There was an exquisite perfume pervading the 
place, which was wafted in through the open 
windows from the natural flowers that shone and 
glittered in such profusion without. 

The settler pointed to a chair, and, throwing 
his hat upon the table, reached a large black 
bottle from a cupboard. 

“ First of all, let me do the hospitable,” he said. 
“There, man, drink to the new land and the new 
life!” 

And, setting the example, he lifted one of the 
horn cup, which he had filled, to his lips with a 
cheery smile. 

Laurence, with a grave smile, wet his lips and 
put his cup down. 

“Now let us hear all about it,” said Mr. 
Stewart. ‘ Here, have a cigar ;” and he handed 
one. 

_ Laurence lit it, and, feeling more at ease at the 
first puff, said,— 

“Mr, Stewart, I did not think when I listened 
to your description of your station that I should 
so soon visit it.” 

And the poor fellow sighed. 

“ Well,” said the settler, with a meaning smile, 
“T did.” 

“You did,” repeated Laurence, with his swift 
frown. ‘“ Why?” 

“Well, no matter,” replied the settler. “ Here 
you are, you see, Mr. Darrell.” 

Laurence Harman lifted his head quickly, with 
a sudden flush. 

“Not that name, please,” he said. “If I re- 
main here, and I came here with the intention of 
asking you to give me employment, you must 
promise me to forget, as entirely as I do, that 
there is such a place as the Dale, or that such » 
person as Hugh Darrell—” he faltered at the 
name, but went on, almost sternly, “ever 
existed.” 

Mr. Stewart held out his hand. 

“That’s a bargain,” he said, “ Mr.——” 

‘‘Laurence Harman, without the ‘Mr.,” 
please,” said Laurence firmly. “I have left the 
Dale and the old name for good, and, with your 
permission, will not trade upon the past. I am 
here, and elsewhere, plain Laurence Harman, 
cattle runner, herdsman, what you will.” 

And he shook his head, with a short and some- 
what bitter laugh. 

“Very well, Laurence,” said the settler, who 
could guess at what occured between the fiery 
Squire and his son, and was inwardly blessing the 
bad temper of the one and the wilfulness of the 
other for sending him such a fine, stalwart 
servant. 

“Very well, it’s a borgain, as I said before. 
We'll forget the past, and go in for the future, 
and that’s not such a bad exchange as you might 
think, Laurence. By the way, I'll give you 

rig in place of that sailor toggery, if you 
come into this room.” ‘ 

And he supplied Laurence with a thick tanned 





leather pair of breeches, a coarse, strong-looking, 
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shirt, and a broad-brimmed felt hat—all new and 
after the pattern of the other runners. 

Just as they were entering the long room, from 
which a most savoury smell was wafted, he 
stopped and said,— 

“You haven’t asked about the—the—wages 

et?” 
. Laurence coloured. The word brought home 
to him for the first time the reality of his 
changed position. 

“ Wages!” he replied. ‘‘ Give me plenty of 
work and something to eat and I shall feel myself 
heavily in your debt.” 

“Bah !” said the settler, touched by his tone 
of sincere gratitude. “I should be a knave if I 
took you at your word. We'll talk the matter 
over after supper. Come along.” 

The long table wasgroaning beneath the weight 
of huge dishes of roast antelope meat and beef, 
and a great tankard of water—of course there 
was no beer—glittered at intervals. 

A score of native servants were handing round 
the plates piled up with meat, which three 


women, all old and ugly, were cutting as if for | 
‘has run away, hasn’t he ?’ 


their lives. 

Three men looked up as Laurence entered, and 
scanned his huge, lion-like figure approvingly. 

These men worshipped strength; here it was 
in all its glory. 

Three or four of them made room for him, 
and Laurence with a kindly ‘thank you ‘\dropped 
into one of the seats beside Jack. 

All there seemed equal, and it would have been 
difficult to detect from their manner that they 
were the hired servants of one man, for he was 


‘dressed as they were, and addressed them and. 


was addressed by them with easy familiarity. 
Yet every man there knew that the sturdy 
colonist would be obeyed, and also that he would 
be obeyed at all cost. 

They were a silent, rough, yet not brutal set of 
men. When they spoke it was to the purpose, 
but they eschewed all chat and gossip. 

This taciturnity accorded with Laurence’s frame 
of mind very well indeed, and he finished his 
supper with as little talk as they. 

After supper Laurence accepted a pipe and 
strolled out into the veldt with the other men. 


CHAPTER Ix. 


Captain Reematp DartmoutH was not a 
very bad man, at least not at present. But 
money, or rather the love of it, is the root of 
all evil, and this journey down to Dale to see 
and snare the heiress of the Manor was the first 
step of a very promising line of wickedness and 
crime. 

Many wen marry for money, and see neither 
harm tor sin in so doing. Not a few, especially 
of Captain Dartmouth’s class, think it rather 
creditable than otherwise, as well as profitable. 

Yet the captain had some misgivings—not on 
the score of morality or righteousness, but on 
that of policy. 

Was the game worth the candle !—that is to 
say, would the Squire’s fortune be large enough 
to compensate for a bread-and-butter, school- 
girl wife ? 

Still ic was worth an attempt to gain Mr. 
Darrell’s estate and wealth, and with this resolu- 
tion finally settled in his heart he passed through 
the lodge gates, and rang the bell. 

Reginald was known to only a few of the old 
servants, for, hoping nothing from the Dale, he 
had neglected it, and the man who opened the 
door was a new comer, and consequently a 
stranger to him. 

‘* Master’s not at home, sir,” he replied, in 
answer to Captain Reginald’s question. “ But if 
you will walk in I can send for him.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble,” said the captain. “Just 
tell Mra. Lucas—I think that’s the housekeeper 
—that Captain Dartmouth is here, and help 
that clumsy fellow down with my portmanteau, 
or there will be very little of it left.” 

Mrs, Lucas, who looked upon the members of 
the family she served as beings of a higher order 
than the rest of mankind, arranged her cap and 
hurried up. 





‘* Well, Mrs. Lucas,” said the captain, offering 
his hand—“ how are you by this time ? ” 

“I’m very well, thank you sir,” replied Mrs. 
Lucas, very much flattered and delighted by the 
captain’s condescension, “and I trust you are 
well, sir?” 

The captain nodded. 

“You've come quite unexpected, sir. 
Squire will be quite took aback.” 

“Yes, I am rather unexpected. I hope I shan’t 
inconvenience you, Mrs, Luzas.” 

“Bless you, sir, no!” replied the old lady, 
horrified at such an insinuation, “ The blue room 
’ull be ready in half an hour, I think you like 
that, sir,” 

‘That will do very nicely,” said the captain, 
taking off his gloves. “And how is the world 
going on at the Dale, Mrs. Lucas ?” 

Mrs. Lucas sighed heavily. 

“Ah, sir,” she said, sorrowfully, ‘ you’ve 
heard, maybe : 

The captain nodded and looked down at his 


boots. 
‘* Yes,” he said, “but only a little. Mr. Hugh 


The 


“ Run away, sir!” repeated the housekeeper, 
with suppressed indignation. ‘ Not run away, 
but turned away. Bean’t it shocking, Captain 
Reginald, to think as Master Hugh, the pride ’o 
all our hearts, should be turned away from his 
own home as one may say by his own father ? 
Poor boy ! poor boy!” and she wiped a sympa- 
thetic tear from her kindly old eyes. 

“Ah,” said the -captain. “So the Squire 
turned him out. Pray what for?’ 

‘Ah, that’s where it is,” said Mrs. Lucas. 
“No one knows the rights of it, but I b’lieve it 
to be something to do with Miss Rebecca ——” 
a Miss Rebecca ?” replied the captain ; “ who is 
she ?” 

“Lor’, you don’t mean to say as you have for- 
gotten Miss Rebecca, Mr. Reginald? Miss Rebecca 
Goodman, of the Warren, yonder.” 

“ Oh, yes, [remember,” said the captain, glanc- 
ing languidly at the window. 

“And what had Hugh to say to her that riled 
the Squire, eh?” 

‘That was just it,” said Mrs. Lucas, “ He 
wouldn’t have anything to say to her.” 

The captain looked up. 

“ Oh,” he said, “I see, I think. The play ran 
thus : Indulgent but somewhat irritable father— 
eh, Mrs. Lucas !—commands his son—dutiful but 
somewhat obstinate—to marry a certain lady. 
Certain lady rather old, ugly, and poor——” 

Mrs. Lucas shook her head. 

“No,” said she, “ Miss Rebecca bean’t neither 
of them. She ain’t over young, it’s true, but 
she bean’t ugly, and she’s a’most as rich as the 
Squire himself. Why, Captain Reginald, all that 
park and the meadows down in the hollow there 
all belong to her, 

The captain shook his head languidly. 

The enigma was too much for him. He could 
not understand a man refusing to marry such a 
well-endowed individual, much less his preferring 
to throw up his inheritance than to do so. 

“ Ah, well,” he said, as Mrs. Lucas placed a} 
decanter of sherry on the table and some biscuits, 
“ Ah, well, my cousin is a peculiar young man, 
but I don’t think you need fret about it. He’ll 
come back in a month or two, depend upon it— 
come back and marry the lady after all.” 

Mrs. Lucas shook her head sadly. 

‘No, captain, he won’t, I know Master Hugh 
too well to comfort myself by saying so. He'll 
never come back to the old place any more, The 
master’s been very hard upon him poor boy. 
Why, bless your heart, Mr. Reginald, we ain't 
allowed to mention his name, not one of us—nor 
in the village neither. It’s just as if the poor 
boy was dead, every bit. Indeed, Miss Grace, 
bless her heart, do believe he is, for the Squire 
went and told her so, and Miss Rebecca backed 
him up.” 

Strange to say, the captain had not mentioned 
the girl who had taken his cousin’s place. 

He could scarcely have explained to himself 
why he had avoided the subject, but now the 
name struck him rather unpleasantly. 

“Grace!” he said. “So that’s the name of 
my new cousin, eh, Mrs, Lucas?” 





“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Lucas. ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Reginald, 
that is the name, and a sweet name it is, and a 
sweet girl she is. She is out with the Squire. 
I'm very fond of her, Mr. Reginald. She's a 
Darrell, every inch of her. But I can’t forget the 
poor boy I had the nurain’ of ever since the day 
he was born, and it ’ud be unnateral if I 
could.” 

As Captain Reginald descended the stairs from 
his dressing-room the hall door flew open and his 
uncle and Grace entered. 

The Squire had his whip in his hand, and Grace 
was in her habit. 

“ Hullo, Reginald !” exclaimed the Squire, com- 
ing forward with outstretched hand to meet Regi- 
nald, while Grace held back and knitted her black 
brows, as was her wont when in fear of an intro- 
duction. ‘ Why, who ever thought of seeing you 
at the Dale {—I didn’t.” 

“ Nor I, sir,” said Reginald, quietly. ‘I should 
have written, but I really had no idea of coming 
down until yesterday.” 

“Well, I’m glad to see you, letter or no letter,” 
said the Squire, and, turning round, added,— 

‘Here, Grace, is a cousin for you—Reginald, 
this is Grace Darrell, my adopted daughter. 
Come and be friends,” 

For, a'though Reginald had advanced with a 
well-bred smile and held out his hand, Grace was 
still standing at the side, or rather behind the 
Squire, and staring, as it seemed, savagely, though 
she was only taking a good look at his face to see 
if she liked it—as she would have expressed it. 

“Come, Grace—shake hands!” —said the 
Squire, irritably, and Grace held out her small 
gloved hand, which Reginald took and bent over 
respectfully. 

“We shall be good friends I have no doubt,” 
he said, “that is if Miss Grace is willing.” 

Grace nodded, but not very cheerfully, and then 
ran past them both upstairs, 

She kept them waiting nearly ten minutes for 
dinner, during every minute of which Reginald 
Dartmouth had expected to see the Squire burst 
out into one of the passions he remembered. But 
no, he had changed. 

Had Hugh been five minutes behind his time 
the Dale would scarcely have held his father. 
Grace entered the room ten minutes late with 
calm serenity, unrebuked save by a ‘‘ Come, 
Grace, lass ; the soup’s getting cold.” 

She made no reply, and took a seat. Reginald 
Dartmouth took a louk at her. 

At first sight he had thought her beautiful ; 
now, with the riding-habit replaced by an even- 
ing dress, he discovered that she was barely good 
looking. 

Before the dinner was over he. had decided 
that she was not even that—but that she was 
something more—prepossessing. 

Well,” said the Squire, after bolting his soup 
and drinking a couple of glasses of sherry in 
silence —a silence shared by the others—“ how’s 
town looking ?” 

“ Pretty much the same as usual,” replied the 
captain, his well-bred, languid voice contrasting 
strongly with the Squire's quick, sharp one. 
“The usual amount of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages.” 

“Ah!” said the Sjuire. 
getting on?” 

This was rather a difficult question to answer. 

“Tolerably well, sir,” then, turning to Grace, 
he said, in his lazy way,— 

‘Let me g-t you some sherry, Miss Darrell.” 

“ No thanks,” she said, shortly. “I don’t like 
sherry.” 

The captain raised his eyebrows with mild 
astonishment, and the Squire said, with his 
gruff laugh,— 

“Graceis a queer girl. Here, Reginald, give 
her some port,” and he pushed forward the 
decanter. 

But Miss Grace drew her glass away as Regi- 
nald was about to fill it, nearly causing some ot 
the wine to drop upon the cloth, and said,— 

“No, I won’t have any port either, Uncle 
Harry.” 

“No wine !”’ said Reginald. 
you-—” 

“Nothing !”’ said Grace, unused to such atten- 
tions, and not celishing the half-contemptuous 
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tone of his remark—“ Nothing ! Don’t mind me. 
Get on with your own dinner.” 

Captain Dartmouth was not to be nonplussed 
by a girl of seventeen. He left her alone and 
turned to his uncle, 

* How is the shooting this season, sir?” 

“Oh, very plentiful,” replied the Squre, “ My 
men were telling me that the birds were never 
thicker.” 1 

His face clouded as he spoke, for he remem- 
bered that there was no Hugh to thin them now. 
“* Have you brought your gua down ?” 

“No,” said the captain ; “I did not think of 
staying more than a day or two, I ran down 
for a change—London is insufferable just now, 
and I thought I should like to see you and the 
Dale for a little while.” 

“It’s nonsense about not staying,” said the 
Squire, earnestly. “Send up for your gun and 
go in at the birds—they want thinning down.” 

Captain Reginald thanked him. 

“T'll apply for longer leave,” he said. “I 
should like a pop at the birds.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said the Squire, “ get the War Office 
to let you have a sick month or two, and recover 
your health in the ten-acre.” 

Captain Reginald smiled. 

“IT daresay I can get leave,” he said, “ without 
pleading the invalid.” 

Then they talked on town topics, drew a few 
mild scandals over the coals, and after some 
politics—of course the Squire was a Tory and 
equally of course Captain Reginald was also— 
finished the bottle of old port and joined Grace 
in the drawing-room, she having risen from the 


table at the appearance of the port and sailed | 


out as silently and serenely as she had entered. 

Reginald knew that the Squire would return 
to the dining-room and go to sleep, so he made 
himself comfortable in the easiest chair and pre- 
pared to tackle la belle sauvage. 

When the Squire, muttering some inaudible 
excuse, toddled out, Captain Reginald rose and 
walked up to Grace, who was standing at the 
window. 

“ Are you admiring the sunset ?’’ he asked, in 
his languid way, “ or counting the pigs ?” 

And he nodded towards a drove going along 
the road. 

“ Neither,” said Grace, ‘I've seen the sun- 
= too often, and the pigs too, for the matter of 
that.” 

“ May Iask, Miss Darrell,” he continued, “ what 
you are looking at then ?” 

“You may, but I’m not obliged to tell you,” 
she retorted, ‘Did you come from London} 
what sort of place is it ?” 

“A very disagreeable one,” he replied. “ Ugly, 
crowded, dusty—not at all like Dale, nor any- 
where else,” he added, inaudibly, 

“What in the world makes you live there 
then ?”’ she asked, lifting her heavy brows. 

The captain smiled. 

‘“‘ Because I am obliged,” he replied, leaning 
against the window aad stroking his moustache. 

Grace looked at him up and down, as the say- 
ing goes, aud returned to her contemplation of 
the road. 

The captain waited for the next shot. It came 
—and pretty suddenly. 

** What’s your name?” she asked, turning her 
face round and eyeing him with calm curiosity. 

“ Reginald Dartmouth,” he replied. “I am a 
captain in the army.” 

Ob,” ehe said, with great disappointment and 
some contempt. ‘A captain in thearmy. Have 
you fought any battles ?” 

“No,” replied the exquisite, without a smile. 
“T have never seen one,” 

“ Never—seen—a battle, and you're a captain ? 
What's the good of being a captain if you don’t 
fight battles?” asked Grace, staring at him. 

“TI don’t kuow,” retorted Reginald, beginning 
to enjoy the originality of the young savage. “I 
assure you, Miss Darrell, I have often asked my- 
self the same question.” 





CHAPTER X, 
Grace was strongly built for a girl, she had a 
strong constitution, and she was proud of her 
muscles aud sinews, 


'| with a smile, 


To be able to hold the dead Hugh’s horse, or 
walk over the estate—a matter of sixteen miles 
altogether, there and back—and to plunge into a 
cold bath when the late autumn frost way silver- 
ing the window panes, were feats much more to 
be commended in a young lady than playing the 
piano or mincirg French, as she called it. 

Every morning as the clock, siruck six she rose, 
made a hasty toilet, and donned a little gray 
ridirg- habit. 

Treading softly down the stairs, so as not to 
wake the Squire, who never rose till seven, she 
ran into the yard where one of the men had 
orders to have her horse saddled. : 

Once mounted she was off—away ‘over the 
hedges and across the country, her half-dried 
thair flying in the wind, and checks all aflame 
} with health and excitement, her eyes as flashing 
as those of the horse, who énjoyed the mad 
morning gallop as much as his fiery rider. 

The Squire had attempted to put a stop to her 
“freak” as he called it, but of course in vain, 
aud had given in, stipulating that a groom should 
follow her. 

This Grace agreed to, and kept her word. 

The groom was allowed to start with her and 
then fullowed—followed half a mile away, Grace 
having got clear of him in a quarter of an hour. 

She had kept her word, but the Squire owned 
himself beaten as usual, and for the future my 
lady took her morning gallop alone, 

The morning after Reginald Dartmouth’s 
arrival Grace returned and entered the hall as he 
sauntered down the terrace for a lounge round 
the garden. , 

He’ glanced at her habit and held out his 
hand. 

“Are you going out ?” 

“T've been,” said Grace, giving him the tips of 
her fingers, and snatching them away before he 
had time to close on them. “Been and come 
back,” and she pushed the dark flood of hair 
from her flushed face. 

“ You’re an early riser, Miss Darrell,” he said, 
“T have only just got down.” 

Grace threw up her head contemptuously, 

“ You're lazy,” she said. 

“Very,” he assented, . quietly. 
was,” 

Grace looked at him, rather nonplussed by his 
impassive face and immoveable way! of taking 
things, and moved on. 

Reginald- Dartmouth looked after her with a 
strange smile, and muttering “My savage coz 
should live in a habit—it becomes her,"’ lounged 
into the stables. 

“Are these all the cattle?” he asked one of 
the men, glancing at the stalls. 

‘* These be all ’eeptin’ Miss Grace’s, sir, and the 
pony,” replied the man. 

“Saddle this gentleman for me after breakfast,” 
he said, laying his hand on a powerful cob, “He’s 
as fast as any here, I suppose ?” 

The man shook his head. 

“ No,” he said, ‘Miss Grace’s be the head o’ 
‘em all. There bean’t one as can touch him.” 

The captain nodded languidly, and went in to 
breakfast. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said, shaking hands 
with the Squire. 

‘Ah, good morning; ‘Reginald,’ was the 
response. “ Been strolling round, eh 2” 

“ Yes,” said the captain, “I have been as far 
as the stables.” 

“See anything you like there?” said the 
Squire, sitting down and blowing his nose with 
great gusto. 

“Yes,” said the captain, “I have asked one of 
the men to bring me round a bright bay cob.” 

“ Ah, good horse, and quite up to your weight,” 
said ‘the squire. ‘‘Where’s Grace, I wonder? 
Here’s the coffee and all the rest of it. Hi! 
Mrs. Lucas!” he shouted ; but before that lady 
could appear Grace entered and, kissing her 
uncle, sat down to the urn, 

“Well, haven’t yourg st a word for your cousin, 
majam ?” said the Squire. 

“Seen him before,” said Grace, 

“Yes, we have already given each other the 
weather-orders,” said the captain, peeling his 


“I always 





egg. “I was fortunate enough to catch Miss 
* Darrell returnivg from her morning ride.” 


“ Ab,” said the Squire, “she’s an early bird. 
Don’t know where she geis the. notion from. 
Most of the young women are lie-a-beds: ndw- 
adays.” 

“And most of the young men too,” said 
Grace,-looking ‘ovér at Regivald: without any 
attempt at dieguise. 
“That's meant for me, sir,” said Reginald. 
“Hah! hah” said the Squire, “Grace says 
what she means pretty plain—a great deal too 
plain sometimes,” he added, nodding at her; but 
she went on with her breakfast without 
retort. -_ i ylivast 
“ What are you going to do—ride, didn’t: you 
say?” said the Squire, ~ sre 
“T thought of going for a gallop,” replied Cap- 
tain Reginald. “Perhaps I can. persuade. yous to 
accompany me, sir ?.” site 

“No, I can’t,” said the Squire. “ Confounded 
gout. Grace will, though.” 

The captain looked over at her interrogatively. 

“Can I count on’so much honour?” he said. 

“Do you mean will I go with you?” retorted 
Grace. ‘I don’t know—perbaps,” 

The captain bowed. ’ 

“You shalbtell me after breakfast,” he said. 

After breakfast he lounged upstairs: and ex- 
chavged his coat for a tight riding one, and put 
on his spurs. ; 

Grace was standing by the window. 

“ Have you made up your mind, Miss Darrell ?”’ 
he asked, ‘ Which’ is it to be?» Am I to go 
alone or will you come and show me the best 
ways and prettiest ditches ?” 

“Tf you wanted me to show you the way, why 
didn’t you ask me?” she said, leaving the 
room. s ribh 

Again the captain smiled, and, whistling sn 
air from one of the operas, went down the 
terrace, ye 

“Get the pony saddled for Miss Grace,” he 
said. 

The man touched his hat, and, turning the 
cob over to‘another groom, hurried to get’ the 
pony out. 

They rode on for balf an: hour in a dead silence, 
the captain with a calm, indifferent: look upon 
his face, the wild, rough girl frowning and pout- 
ing, * 

Presi she said,— 

“ Aren’t you going to speak ? You look like 
dummy. 

He bowed. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, quite coolly, ‘‘ What house 
is that wepassed just now ?” 

“The Warren,” she answered, half sulkily, 
feeling sorry she had spoken. 

“The Warren ?” be said, “And to whom does. 
it belong ?” 

“To Rebecca Goodman,” she replied. 

“Thank you ! ” ‘he said. 

And then he relapsed into silence. 

“Well!” said Grace, “Is that all you are 
going to say?” 

“ That is all,” he replied, in just the same 
tone. 

“Then I shall go bick,” she said, turning the 
pony’s head with a decided frown and jerk. 

He turned the cob without. a-word and they 
rode home, wed 

As they pulled up at the terrace he jumped 
down and held out his hand to help her to alight; 
but she pushed it aside and léapt to the ground 
without his assistance. = — — q 

“ How have youenjoyed your ride, Miss Grace { 
‘he sid, as they walked up ‘the steps. fi 

“JT haven't enjoyed it at all. It wasn’t a ride. 
I won’t go with you again.” 3 

“ Hush,” ‘he said, lifting his fioger with an 
aggravating smile. ‘‘ Don’t say that, or you may 
want to break your word, aud that is foolish.’ 





A-few days later Captain Dartmouth's horse 
arrived, together with his gun and a large 
parcel. 

He saw the horsé’ taken to the stable and 
groomed and ordered the gun and parcel to be 
carried to his room. 

Grace was sitting in the dining-room, pretend- 
ing to do some needlewo:k—only pretending, for 
she never kept the needle in her hands for more 
than ten minutes, working fidgeted her, she said 
—and ran to the window to peep. 
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The captain caught a a of her face behind 
the curtain and eaid nothing. 

After luncheon he took his gun and accompanied 
the Squire in a walk, —:o: — 

The old man was pleased to have him, and 
they sna over the farm, piggeries, cowhouses 


A week before Captain Regiiald Dartmouth 
would as soon Have thouglit of going down & coal 
raine as! po’ g round” pig-houses, but now 
a change had eonie o’er the spirit of his dream. 

He listened to the Squire’s little bits of infor- 
mation and statistics with interest and asked 
questions that showed ‘he was not indifferent to 
the extent avd well being of the estate. 

“ Ah,” said the Squire, as he turned to go back, 
and Reginuld-looked to his gun, “ 1 ain’t ‘so 
young as ‘you, Reginald; ‘and can’t look after 
foes bine A should be looked after,” aid ‘he 
smot a sigh. - 
Captain Dartmouth knew he was thinking of 
the outeaet, who had been young enough and did 
look after things, and said,— 

“ Qh, I think everything is in capital case, sir. 
The men go about their work pretty well.” 

“ But they want looking after,” said the Squire, 
leaning on his ‘stick and frowning at a hayrick. 
“ They want some one down here every morning 
to set err going.” 

Captain Dartmouth swung his gun under’ his 


arm, 
“« Tf-I can be of “~ use a I’m here,” he 
said, “pray let me, ‘If you like I will look them 
up in the morn 

eb 


It would be amusement for 
me and, perhaps, let you feel ‘more at ease,” 

The Squire thavked him. 

“It’s very good of you, Reginald,” he said. 
“T couldn’t think of troubling you though. 
You'd. find it a nuisance and get tired of the 
whole concern in two mornings. Besides, you 
don’t know anything of farming.” 

“T know but & very little, it’s true,” said’ the 
captain. “But I'm not too old to learn, And 
as for being bored with it, I. expect I should 
feel rather the other way—get too interested. 
Soldiering’s rather slow work a you haven’t got 
any killing to do,” : 

The Squire laughed grimly. 

“Well,” he said, “if you like to give’em a 
look up and see after things a bit while you are 
down here, of course I shall be very much obliged 
to you. But don’t go and bore yourself, as you 
a it, that’s all, Throw it up when you're tired 
of it.” 

“Trust me to do that, sir,” said the captain, 
languidly, and he walked off, 

After dinner, when the Squire was snoozing in 
the arm-chair, and. the other two were in the 
drawing-room, the captain rang the bell and sent 
for the parcel which had been sent with his gun. 

Grace, turning over the leayes of an old book 
of travels, pricked up her ears—she had the usual 
amount of curiosity belonging to the sex. 

The captain laid. the parcel on the table and 
cut the strings. Grace looked up, and then 
catching his eyes returned to her book. 

The captain took two large volumes from the 
paper and opened one out on his knee. 

Grace peeped up and then looked down again. 

The captain saw the sly glance and waited, 

Presently she looked up again and caught sight 
of the large picture, 

“A book,” he said, without looking. 

“T can see that,” she said, . What book?” 

“ Come and see,” he said, 

But she refused, with a contemptuous shake of 
the head. 

The captain turned over a leaf, and held up a 
page so that she ¢ould seeiit : a large lion with a 
deer under his claws. 

“Oh, my.]” evied Grace, forgetting her sulks 
and her pride in‘a moment, “Let mesee!” and 
she sprang’ to his’side, 

“Qh,” he -eaid, raising his eyebrows, 
thought you wouldn’t'come. That’s a lion.” 

She knelt beside the chair—as'girlish and un- 
affected as a child—and begged him to show her 
some more, q 

He turned over léaf by leaf, reading scraps of 
the letterpress and explaining the pictures. 

The followlng morning the captain’s horse was 


“y 





brought round, and he appeared booted and 
spurred for a ride, 

“ Where: is Miss Grace?” he asked, entering 
the room where Mrs. Lucas was superintending 
the removal of the breakfast-thinge. 

“ Here I am,” replied that’ young lady herself 
from behind the curtains, ‘ 

“Oh, here. you are,” said the captain. “Iam 
going for a ride. Will you come with me }” 

She did not hesitate this time, 

“Yes,” she.said, “I want to see how your 
horse goes.” 

The captain’s horse was a thoroughbred, and 
looked it, but Grace declared her Pussy could 
race him, : 

The captain shook his head. 

“T think not,” he said, with a smile that 
always irritated her. 

“We'll try,” said Grace, and, with a smart 
slash of the whip and a sharp dig of the spurs she 
was off, 

The captain waited until she had taken a, good 
start and then spokea quiet word to his horte 
and the race commenced. 

Grace had a good start and was well mounted, 
but Hugh’s good old horse was more strong than 
quick, more’ brave than light, and the captain’s 
thorough-bred steeple chaser crept on him after 
the first hundred yards, 

Grace looked back with a bright flush on her 
face, and waved her whip saucily. 

“To the barn,” she said, pointing to one two 
fields off. 

“Right,” he answered. 
the fence !” 

‘Do you mind !” she retorted, and he saw her 
use the whip again. 

They were going at a good pace now, making 
straight fora good gate and a stout fence a little 
farther on. : 

For the moment, as Pussy rose at it, he thought 
she had taken it short, and his heart beat quickly. 
Should the horse fall and the girl be thrown ! 
There was only her between him and the Dale ! 

But it was not the first time by many a hun- 
dred tliat the old horse had cleared that gate, 
and he came down on the soft turf like a pebble 
and was off again, f 

Grace looked back in time to see the captain 
hop over likea feather and spurred on again, 

Then came the fence, higher and more diffi- 
cult to negociate, 

Again the captain looked with the same 
thought flashing through his brain. 

But Puesy rose up with plenty of space, and 
there only remained the field. Now was the time 
to putit on. He just touched the silky neck 
and away went the steeple-chaser. 

Grace:heard the sudden spring and_ looked 
round just m time to see the captain’s horse fall 
all of a heap on the other side of the fence, and 
the captain himself pitched headforemost into 
the field. 

She uttered a cry of alarm and turned back, 

‘* Are you hurt?” she cried, leaping down and 
standing beside him as he pulled himself 
together. 

“ No,” he said “not a bit”—but his face was 
white—“ have you ridden past the barn? If not 
you have not won!” 

Here his lip twitched and he put his hand to 


his arm. 

Grace looked alarmed, 

“Oh, you are hurt,” she said, laying her hand 
upon his arm, and speaking more softly than he 
would have'thought she:could. “Oh, I am sure 
you are ; do sit down—here on this mound—I’ll 
go—I—I don’t know what to do, Shall I ride 
home for Uncle Harry ?” 

He shook his head. 

“No, Grace”—it .was the first time he had 
spoken the nathe without the prefix, and tlie girl 
noticed it, ‘‘No, Grace, wait a moment. Will 
you bring the horse? He is-up I see and more 
hurt than I am,'I daresay,” he spoke, just as 
languidly and coolly as ever ; and Grace led the 
horse, which did not seem.atall injured, to its 
master. 

He looked at it but kept his arm to his side. 

“ Ah,” he said,  you-ought to know a bird by 
this time, old fellow.” 

“ Was it a bird?” asked Grace, 


“Mind the gate and 





“Yee,” he said, but dropped his eyes beneath 
her anxious gaze. “A bird rose under his nose 
as he went to take the fence, Poor fellow, it’s 
the first he has missed for many a day.” 

“Oh,” said Grace, “ what’s. to be done? Ob, 
I am ‘so sorry.” 

“ Are you, Grace?” he said, stopping in the 
stroking of his moustache and lifting his:dark 
eyes to hers with a glance in them that made her 
shrink back. 

Why she knew not save that her untutored 
heart told her the look was not leve but a base 
and to-be-dreaded counterfeit. 

“Of course,” she murmured, dropping her 


eyes. 
mi I should not have thought it,” he continued. 
“TJ did not think you liked me well enough.” 

“Yes, I do,” she said, looking at him quickly 
and dropping her eyes—not with love but with a 
subtle eort of fear. “ Let us go. Can you mount 
If you can’t I'll ride off and bring the chaise: 
round.” j 

“No,” he said. “ The Squire must hear nothing 
of this, nor—for the metter of that—any one 
else. The arm’s all right now, and we'll finish 
the race.” 

She held the horse for him and he mounted. 

They rode on for a little while in silence, then. 
he eaid,— 

“Is there astream near here? This arm of 
miue is beginning to bore me, I think it is « 
sprain. If so, the best thing is some cold water.” 

“No—no,” said Grace. ‘There’s no stream 
about here—we must go home. Stay, there’s the 
Warren, just on there. See? Rebecca will give 
us anything you want.” 

And she spurred on. 

Captain Reginald thrust his arm inside the 
breast of his coat and followed after. 

At.the door of the Warren a little basket chaise 
was waiting. : 

“ Oh, Rebecca is going out,” said Grace ; but at 
that moment Rebecca Goodman came ‘out at the 
door and said, in her timid, gentle voice,— 

“Not going out if you are coming in, Grace.” 

And Grace, springing off her horse, whis- 


pered,— 

“He’s hurt his arm and wants some cold 
water.” 

Rebecca raised her eyes to the gentleman’s face 
and answered,— 

“Oh, my dear, you must introduce us.” 

And she walked up to the captain, who had. 
already uncovered, 

Grace looked puzzled. 

What might Rebecca mean ? 

She didn’t know, but, half guessing, went up to 

teginald and said,— 

This is Miss Goodman whom you've heard me 
talk of. She says she'll give you some cold 
water ; so come in at once—make haste.” 

The captain smiled, and, dismounting, bowed 
to Rebecca. 

“Miss Darrell has only half done her duty,” 
he said, in his languid way. ‘‘ My name is Dart- 
mouth, Reginald Dartmouth. I have hurt my 
arm—a mere nothing—a simple sprain.” 

“Oh!” said Rebecca, interrupting him and 
looking distressed—she would have wept over a 
canary with a sore throat. “Pray come in—a 
sprain is so painful. George, take the horses 
round. This way, Mr. Dartmouth !” 

And she led the way into the drawing-room 
and rang the bell. 

Sit down, Mr. Dartmouth. Grace, put your 
whip aside, Mary ”—to the servant—“ bring in 
some cold water and a basin, and a bottle of 
Elixir Fluid.” 

The captain smiled and rose, 

“Tcould not think,” he said, “of giving you 
so much trouble. Had I guessed you would have 
been so much inconvenienced, believe me I should 
not have yielded to Miss Grace’s advice.” 

“Tt is no trouble,” murmured Rebecca, rather 
awed at the languid, high-bred London tone and 
the finished bow. “Surely you will have the 
water?” 

“Thank you, but not in a basin.” 

“How then,” asked Grace, who had been 
standing silently listening and watohing. “How 
do you want it?” 

“From the pump,” said the captain, quietly. 
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“T think I saw one in the court. If you will allow 

me”—and he rose—“I will goand use it.” 

— walked out, and the two women followed 
im. 

Turning his sleeve up to the elbow, he held 
his bruised arm under the spout and pumped. 

His white face told how fierce the pain was. 

Rebecca flushed. Grace caught hold of the 
handle, 

“Tf you must have it in this stupid way I'll 
pump !” she said. 

And pump she did, the captain thanking her 
gravely, and declaring himself cured by the 
operation. 

“Well,” said Rebecca, “I trust it has given 
you relief, but it’s a singular remedy.” 

“One of the best there is for a sprain,” said 
the captain, wipicg his arm ona towel which a 
servant had brought. “It will cure even a bad 
one, and this is not that.” 

“T think it is,” said Grace, in her short way. 

“No, it isnot,” said the captain. “ We could 
have got home without any care—well, but the 
Squire would have seen it, and then good-bye to 
our races for the future, Miss Grace. A man who 
could not clear a five-foot fence would not have 
been trusted to take care of a young lady who 
eould, Miss Goodman.” 

Rebecca smiled feebly. 

—— is able to take care of herself,” she 
said, 

“T am,” said Grace. 

Rebecca had only one meaning. 

Giace might have had only one also, but to 
the man’s ears both remarks bore two meanings. 

Was this girl able to take care of herself ? 

“You must not ride home,” said Rebecca, as 
they went back to the drawing-room. ‘I was 
going over to the Dale and will drive you back. 
The Squire will suspect nothing and it will be far 
better for you.” 

“You are very kind,” said the captain ; “ but 
I assvre you I am perfectly at ease again I could 
ride a score of miles now with impunity.” 

“No, you couldn’t,” said Grace. “We'll go 
back in the chaise, Miss Rebecca, and thank you.” 

For once he let her have her own way, and 
they took their seats in the little pony carriage. 

On the way the captain, still in hia lazy, lan- 
guid style, laid himself out to be agreeable, and 
succeeded so well that Miss Rebecca was surprised 
when the Dale came in sight. 

Grace was silent and thoughtful, frowning as 
was her wont when ruminating. She was think- 
ing of the glance that Captain Reginald had given 
her, and asking herself what it meant. 

Grace had never read any novels and there 
had been no one to teach her what love meant 

The captain had erred in not taking her lament- 
able ignorance into account. 

“Here we are and here is the Squire,” said 
the captain, as the chaise drew up at the door 
and the Squire came down the steps, 

“Good-morning, Rebecca. What, you two! 
What have you done with the nags—sold ’em or 
lost "em ?” 

‘'We met Miss Goodman and accepted her 
kind offer of a lift,” said the captain. 

“The horses are coming over directly, Squire,” 
said Rebecca. 

“ All right,” said the Squire. ‘“ Will you come 
in and take a bit of luncheon?” 

Rebecca declined, but Grace insisted, and, of 
course, settled the question, 

In the middle of lunch a servant entered with 
a letter for the captain. It was marked “Imme- 
—_— and, begging to be excused, he opened 
1b. e 

It consisted of only three lines, but they seemed 
to anger and annoy him, for a transient flash, 
too sudden and too slight to be noticed by the 

others, lit up his dark eyes as he read them. 

“What time is the next train?” heasked, +“ I 
must catch it, I am afraid,” 





CHAPTER XI. 


“BELLA, why did you send for me ?” 

The speaker was Captain Beginald Dartmouth. 
The person addressed, Bella Mervin, chief ballet 
dancer at the Royal Signet Theatre, 





The scene was a drawing-room in Carlton- 
square. Captain Dartmouth had just entered. 

Miss Mervin rose to. meet him with a sup- 
pressed cry, half of surprise, half of love, the 
danseuse of the Royal Signet, loved Captain Regi- 
nald Dartmouth, and, for a miracle, the handsome 
captain loved her in return, 

“ Reginald |” she cried, springing towards him 
and drawing his face down to her slightly flushed 
and very beautiful one—“ Reginald! You have 
come at once! How good of you!” 

“T don’t know that, Bella. Put foolish instead 
of good and you will be nearer the mark.” 

“Not foolish but good, I say again,” she re- 
peated. “ But come and sit down ; you must be 
tired. How cold your hand is. Fanchon shall 
bring you some chocolate. I am only just up.” 

And, after helping him off with his damp coat, 
which she flung with reckless negligence upon 
one of the satin fauteuils, she touched a small 
silver-gilt spring bell. ’ 

“ Chocolate, Fanchon,” she said to the French 
maid who appeared, and then, poking the fire 
till the blaze shot up cheeringly, drew up an arm- 
chair towards it. 

“Now come and sit here, Reginald, and rest 
awhile,” she said, bringing forward a dainty little 
footstool. 

The captain watched all these preparations for 
his comfort with an air of listless proprietorship, 
then settled down into the chair and drew the 
girl on to his knee. 

“Now, Bella,” he said, “perhaps you will 
answer my question.” 

“No, I will not,” she replied, stroking his hand 
and looking at him with an arch impudence and 
an admiring expression in her blue eyes. ‘“ Not 
a word of explanation until you have had your 
chocolate, then, with a cigar in your mouth, and 
Bella at your feet, you shall hear what I like to 
tell you.” 

He nodded. 

‘* So be it,” he said, raising his eyebrows and 
smiling the smile only this girl saw. “ But I 
warn you that your story must not take long in 
the telling, Bella. I must leave town to-night.” 

“No, no!” she exclaimed, with a look of 
entreaty, clasping her hands, ‘“ Don’t leave me 
so soon, Reginald. Don’t—oh, don’t.” F 

He was touched by the plaintive voice and by 
the sudden tears that sprang to her eyes. 

Captain Reginald was not a “ caressing man,” 
but he drew the golden head to his breast. 

Bella,” he said, in his grave tones, ‘ you ruin 
me.” 

She drew herself away with a quick start and 
paled, 

“T ruin you?” she said, “ Reginald!” 

* Ay,” he said, “ you melt me when I should be 
as ice; you soften me when I should be as 
hard as iron; you—— Ah, Bella, Bella ; where’s 
the chocolate ?” 

He sipped the aromatic beverage for a minute 
or two in silence, looking at the dancing fire 
flame and smoothing the little white hand that 
lay in his. 

Bella was content and waited. 

“ Another cup ?” 

“No,” he said, “no more. And now, Bella, 
again, why did you send for me?” 

“T wanted to see you,” she murmured, half 
fearfully, and creeping closer as if by a caress to 
turn the edge of his anger aside. 

His eyes grew colder and his voice was sterner 
as he said,— 

** Bella, let me tell you a story you may have 
forgotten. Three years ago a small crowd of 
Parisian idlers were gathered round a girl who 
was dancing with a tambourine on the boulevards. 
An Englishman, stopped in his idle lounge to 
look on. After the danee the girl handed round 
her tambourine for the sous. One vagabond 
offered her a napoleon for a kiss, She refused. 
He insisted on the barter with roughness and 
caught her in his arms. The girl shrieked, and 
the Englishman interfered. The vagabond picked 
himself up from the pavement and the girl and 
the Englishman went off together. 


(To be continued.) 


HER SAILOR LOVER. 
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She did so,explaining how she had lain iusensible 
in the dressing-room after her husband left her, 
and then had heard the report of the pistol, and 
gone into the boudoir to find him stretched, 
dying, on the floor. In a hushed voice, she 
repeated the words he had spoken,— 

“Tt was Jack Craven!” 

“From which I imagined that you and he had 
met, and had quarrelled, and that in a moment 
of passion you had fired the revolver,” she added, 
in conclusion. ‘When thedoctor came my first 
question was whether the wound was self-inflicted, 
but he said at once that such a thing was im- 
possible, as the shot had evidently been aimed from 
behind.” 

Craven had listened attentively to her recital, 
weighing well each detail of it. 

“T did not see Sir Regivald at all,” he said, as 
she finished. ‘‘ When you withdrew, I locked the 
boudoir door, and he must at once have gone 
round to the dressing-room, for a moment later I 
heard him speaking to you, and then I made my 
escape intothe corridor. Janet was waiting out- 
side, and she beckoned me down the back stair- 
case and let me out through the little side door 
by which I had entered, into the shrubbery. It 
was then that I heard the shot. I have no 
doubt Sir Reginald suspected that the voice he 
heard was mine, and that was in his mind when 
he uttered those last words, Between the time 
I left the boudoir and your recovery from your 
swoon, Someone must have entered the room. 
The question is—who could it have been ?” 

Angela shook her head ; it was a question to 
which she was unable to return an answer. 
Nevertheless, her listless apathy had all vanished. 
With the belief in Jack’s innocence, had come 
the desire to live, and to prove to the world that 
the stain of murder was not on her soul. 

Once more the warm and fervid blood of 
youth coursed through her veins, the longing for 
liberty had eae itself. She felt that the 
walls of the prison cell to which she had hitherto 
been indifferent, were stifling her. 

Ah, to be out once more in the sweet fresh 
air, to see the glad expanse of blue sky, and feel 
the strong breath of the wind sweeping across 
her face! 

“On, Jack, save me, help me, get me my 
freedom!” she exclaimed, wildly, yielding to a 
sudden impetuous impulse, which would not be 
controlled, ‘I never realised how terrible it 
was to be a prisoner until this moment.” 

“Believe me, darling, I shall labour night and 
day for your release,” he returned, eagerly. “I 
shall wire up to London immediately for the 
ablest lawyer, and the most astute detective, and 
it will go hard with me, if I don’t bring the guilty 
person to justice at last. Heaven helping me, 
you shall be free in another day or two. Now 
you must answer me one or two more questions. 
You say the revolver found on the floor of 
the boudoir was one that your cousin had given 
you asa wedding present. Where was -it when 
you fainted ?” 

“Tn its case, on the toilet table, I believe. At 
least, that is where I left it when I went to 
church,” 

“In the dressing-room ?” 

“lea” 

“Sir Reginald did not pick it up as he passed 
the dressing-table on his way to the boudoir, I 
suppose ?” 

“*T don’t think so. I did not notice that he 
did so, but then I was half distraught with 
excitement, and of course he may have taken it 
without my observing him.” 

“But then there is the doctor’s evidence that 
the wound was not self-inflicted,” mused Craven, 
speaking more to himself than to her. “ No, my 
own idea is that the murderer must have come 
through the drawing-room while you were lying 
there insensible, and have picked up the revolver 
as he went. Had Sir Reginald any enemies ?” 

“ Not that I know of. Besides, if it is as you 





say, how is it the man was not seen somewhere 
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about the house or grounds? A stranger could 
hardly haye come in and found his way upstairs 
and then down again, without being observed.” 

“No one except Janet saw me, you must 
remember.” 

*‘ But then you had been at The Towers before, 
and were-well acquainted with the entrances 
and exits, therefore you had a certain advantage 
to atart with. ile as to no ene seeing you— 
well, as a matter of fact, there were rumours in 
the village of your having been noticed as you 
came through the park.” 

“Were there? I did not know it. There is 
truth in your argument, however, and I incline 
to the belief that it could not have been a 
stranger. Perhaps someone in your aunt’s 
household had a grudge against Sir Reginald or 
against you.” 

Angela started, and a curious, half frightened 
expression came in her eyes. Jack noticed it 
instantly. 


“What are you thinking of ? I can see an- 


idea of some sort has occurred to you.” 

“Tt is a ridiculous one,” she exclaimed, 
hastily. ‘“ I would rather not say it.” 

“ But it might help me in my inquiries.” 

“It is too far fetched. No, I will dismiss it 
from my own mind, I don’t know what brought 
such a notion into my head.” 

Their interview was ended abruptly by a 
warder coming in to announce that the visitor 
must leave. Poor Angela’s heart sank as the 
clang of the door, and the drawing of the bolts 
outside told her she was once more alone. Oh, 
how terrible this solitude was to hét now, and 


how doubly terrible the trial looming in the |- 


distance! Suppose Jack failed in his task, 
suppose no new evidence was forthcoming, and 
she was convicted on that given before the 
coroner—sentenced to die as a murderess ! 

The thought had never seemed half so dread- 
ful before ; it absolutely overwhelmed her with 
its horror, She flung herself on her knees, and 
buried her face in her hands, tasting the cup of 
humiliation to its very dregs. 

Innocent people had been convicted ere now of 
crimes which they had never committed, and it 
was more than possible that the same fate might 
be hers, 

After awhile courage returned to her, and with 
it faith in her lover's efforts, she rose, and dried 
her eyes, recalling his assuring smiles, and hope- 
ful words that another day or two would set her 
at liberty. 

If human endeavour could compass it, his 
promise would be kept. 





CHAPTER IX. 


On leaving Angela Jack Craven’s face grew 
graver. He had kept up a brave show of hope 
in her presence, in order to cheer her, but he was 
quite aléve to the peril of her position, and the 
strength of the chain of circumstantial evidence 
that pointed to her guilt. Thinking over their 
interview on the way to the telegraph office, he 
remembered the curious changes that had come 
in her face when he asked her if she had an 
enemy, and he wished he had pressed her more 
strongly to tell him of whom she had thought— 
for that she had had a momentary suspicion he 
felt quite convinced. 

Who had any reason to dislike her, he asked 
himself, and then started slightly as the answer 
occurred to him. Sybil Wharton had always 
been more or less at variance with her cousin, 
and he had heard it whispered before he left 
England to join his ship, that there was a likeli- 
hood of her becoming Lady Verney. Was it 
possibly of her Angela had thought ? 

Craven distrissed the idea—for the present at 
any rate, and after despatching his telegrams, he 
went to the police-station, and asked to see the 
inspector who had charge of the “ Verney case,” 
as it was called. The inspector proved to be an 
old acquaintance of his, and this made it all the 
easier for him to obtain the information he 
sought, 

“I’m fraid there is no doubt that the lady is 

uilty r,” said the police officer, his manner 











implying respectful regret. “It’s a sad case, 
but its pretty straightforward. It is admitted 
that y Verney was not in love with her 
husband, and the supposition is that at the last 
moment she cageettsa pha had married him, and 
in a fit of frenzy took his life. You see, she was 
found with the revolver actually in her hand, 
and she refused, and refuses still—to say a word 
in her own defence.” 

“She will no longer refuse. She is quite 
ready to answer any question that may be put to 
her. I have just come from an interview with 
her, and she 
passed,” and he proceeded to repeat Angela’s 
version of the morning’s events. “When the 
murder was actually committed Lady Verney 


was lying insensible on the floor of the dressing- | 
room ” 


The Inspector looked incredulous. 


“You see,” added Jack, ‘‘it would have been } 


quite easy for anyone to enter the dressing-room, 
during her swoon, pick up the revolver, which 
was probably lying on the dressing table, and 
enter the boudoir, then to leave it by the other 
door which opened on the torridor.” 

“ No stranger could possibly have done this,” 
said the Inspector, decidedly. “‘He must have 
been seen by some one or another ; besides he 
must have been tnoroughly acquainted with the 
house.” 

“My own idea exactly. I incline to the belief 
that we shall find the guilty person in the house- 
hold at The Towers,” 

The Inspector mused. Such explanation 
had not occurred'to him. He shook his head. 

‘Ts there not one weak link in your chain of 
evidence?” went on Jack, urgently. “If so, I 
implore you to tell me. Remember a woman’s 
life is at stake!” 

The police officer hesitated a moment, then he 
said, somewhat reluctantly,— 

“ There is certainly one thing that puzzles me, 
and it is this. The revolver found in Lady 
Verney’s hand was a four-chambered one, and 
when it was handed to me, it was loaded in every 
chamber.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Jack, excitedly, “it could 
not possibly have been the one with which Sir 
Reginald was killed.” 

“ Yes, it was—or at least, the bullet correspon- 
ded exactly with those in the other cartridges. 
The inference is, that after firing, Lady Verney 
must have reloaded the empty chamber.” 

“But no woman would have the presence of 
mind, vor the cold bloodedness to do such a thing 
with her husband lying dead at her feet.” 

“ One would think not, and yet it must be so. 
It has struck me more than once that she might 
have intended committing suicide.” 

“But even granting such a supposition, there 
would have been no necessity to reload, seeing 
that three of the chambers of the revolver were 
still loaded.” ; 

“That’s so,” admitted the Inspector, scratch- 
ing his head in a puzzled fashion. “I am ready 
to admit that I don’t understand it ; at the same 
time, I don’t see how it helps Lady Verney’s 
case.” 

Craven was not of the same opinion. After 
leaving the police-station he bent his steps 
towards The Towers, determined to pursue his 
investigations there, and thinking deeply as he 
went. In the avenue, just beyond the lodge 
gates, he saw a trim little figure coming towards 
iim, whom he recognised as Janet Graves, the 
girl who was to have been Angela’s lady’s-maid. 

She started and seemed surprised at seeing 
him, and would have passed on if he had not 
stopped her. 

“Why were you going to cut me, Janet?” he 
asked, with the pleasant smile that had helped 
to make him so popular. “Are you sorry to 
meet me?” 

“T can’t say I’m glad, sir.” 

“ But why not ?” 

“ Because,” exclaimed the girl, with a sudden 
burst of tears, “if I hadn’t been over-persuaded 
to let you see Lady Verney on her wedding 
morning, she might never have killed Sir 
Reginald. It’s on my conscience that I did 
wrong.” 

‘* No, Janet,” he returned, gravely, “it was I 


given me an account of what | 





who did the -wrong, not you. As for Lady 
Verney killing her husband—she is as innocent 
of his death as you or I.” 

“T wish I could believe it—I’d give a year’s 

to believe it!” cried Janet, with energy. 

“Tt will be proved to you later on,” he said, in 
a voice of calm assurance. ‘ Meanwhile, I want 
you to give me all the help in your power to- 
wards unravelling the mystery.” 

“That I will, sir, and welcome. But I don’t 
know anything that is likely to help you, I'm 
afraid.” 

“Now attend to me. After you had told 
Lady Verney that I was in the boudoir—I am 
speaking of the morning of the murder, remem- 

—did you remain in the corridor ¢” 

“T was at one end of it, sir, hidden behind the 
curtains that drape the archway leading to the 
servants’ wing.” 

“So that you could see anyone entering the 
corridor or coming upstairs ?” 

“Yes, sir. I saw Sir Reginald come up, and I 
was 80 frightened I couldn’t stir. He knocked 
at the boudoir door and tried it, but it seemed to 
| be locked, so he went to the dressing room, and 
entered it. Directly afterwards you came out of 
the boudoir, and as you know, I led you down to 
the litile postern door, and bolted it after you.” 

1 “ And then?” 

‘© While I was still fumbling with the bolts— 
they were rusty aud I couldn’t get one of them 
into its socket, I heard the report of the pistol, 
and I ran upstairs again.” 

“Did you see anyone in the corridor ?” 

* “No, I fancied I heard a door shut, that was 
all, Iran down into the great hall, for I was 
too frightened to know exactly what I was about 
and then I followed Lady Wharton upstairs 
again, when she went into the boudoir.” 

“Was Miss Wharton with her mother?” 

“ She came a few minutes later.” 

“ From downstairs, or from her own room ?” 

Janet looked a little startled at the question. 

“Why, now you mention it, sir, I chink she 
must have come from her own room, for if she 
had come up the stairs I should have been pretty 
safe to have seen her. I should think it was her 
door I heard bang as I came from letting you 
out.” 

Craven nodded, and then put another question. 

“Do you know if Miss Wharton has any fire- 
arms in her possession ?” 4 

“ Yes, sir, she has a pair of pistols—or at least, 
she had. I happened to see them once in her 
wardrobe, when she had left the keys in the lock 
by accident.” - 

“When was that ?’ 

“ About a week before Miss Angela’s wedding. 
She never knew I saw them, so I hope you won't 
tell her, sir, for she’s terrible hard on servants, 
is Miss Sybil, and I should be safe to lose my 
oo. Though to be sure,” added Janet, “she 

changed a good deal since the murder. I 
never saw anyone alter so in my life. Its my 
belief she’s a bit off her head, and I’m sure her 
mother thinks so too, for she won't let her go 
out for walks alone, she always insists on going 
with her. The day before yesterday, however, 
Lady Wharton was ill, and couldn’t go herself, 
so she told me to follow her, and see that she 
came to no harm. I kept well behind, so that 
she shouldn’t see me, and when she went in the 
Melcombe Woods, the trees hid me from her.” 

“But what did she go to Melcombe Woods 
for?” 

“That’s more than I can say. She made 
straight for the Heron’s Pool, and then looked 
round as if to make sure no one was looking, and 
threw something right into the middle of the 
pool. It must have been something heavy, I 
think, for it seemed to sink at once, and she 
turned back, and came home immediately.” 

Jack changed his mind about going to The 
Towers, and instead of doing so went back to the 
police-station, and made arrangements to have 
the Heron’s Pool dragged that same evening. He 
was very anxious to see what Miss Sybil Wharton 
had been at such pains to conceal in its dank 
waters, and his excitement did not lessen when 
it proved to be a revolver, matching in every 
particular the one found in Angela’s grasp, and 
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inspectors, too, seemed much taken aback by the 
coincidence, and accompanied Jack to The Towers 
the next morning. They asked «to ‘see Miss 
Wharton, and Were ‘at once ushered into her 
presence. 

Sybil was lolling listlessly in an armchair, but 
she started to her feet as: she saw them, her face 
growing grey, while her fingers were clasped 
nervously tugether. Without a word Jack 
placed the revolver before her. 

“Do you reecgnise that, Miss Wharton? 1t 
ia the one you threw into the Heron’s Pool 
two days ago—the one with which Sir Reginald 
Verney was shot.” 

Jack felt himself very brutal as he made 
this coup, but after all, the circumstances 
justified it. Sybil fell back against the cushions 
of the chair, every vestige of colour fading 
from her lips, trembling indeed from head to 
feot, but unable from extremity of terror, to 
utter a word, 

“Shall I give you a short history of that 
révolver, Miss Wharton?” went on the pitiless 
voice. “It is one of a pair; and you gave the 
other one to your cousin Angela on her wed- 
ding morning. Whether it was part of your 
scheme I know not, but it was loaded in every 
chamber—as was also this one, which you pro- 
bably carried concealed when you made your 
way into your cousin’s dressing-room as she lay 
senseless on the floor, You passed through 
the room to the boudoir, and there you shot 
Sir Reginald Verney, whom you looked on as 
your false lover. But this was not all. In order 
to fix the guilt on your unfortunate cousin, 
you took the revolver belongiug to her and threw 
it on the boudoir carpet, forgetting in the excite- 
ment of the moment to take one of the charges 
out, as you would doubtless have done had you 
been calmer. Then you determined to get rid 
of the compromising weapon, and for this pur- 
pose you threw it in the Heron’s Pool. Have 
I stated the case correctly?” 

The miserable girl, with a deep groan, sank on 
her knees and threw out her hands in appeal, 

“Spare me, spare me! I ackuowledge it was 
as you say, although by what mysterious means 
you discovered the truth I do not know. 
Great Heavens! you surely will not arrest 
me!” she shriexed, as the inspector stepped 
forward and laid his hand on her arm. 

« * * os 


Twelve months later Jack and Angela were 
very quietly married in a London church. 
Not a single guest was invited to the wedding, 
for in the minds of both there lingered the 
recollection of that tragedy of a year ago, and 
since then of Sybil Wharton’s death, which 
took place through the rupture of a blood 
vessel a week before the date fixed for her 
trial. As Jack placed the ring on Angela’s 
finger, he swore to himself that if devotion 
could ensure happiness, then indeed a golden 
future spread before his beautiful wife. It 
would rot be his fault if she-ever had cause to 
regret linking her life with that of “ Her Sailor 
Lover” | 

THE END. 








Ir was required of every father in Athens to 
teach his sons to read, and to swim, and to also 
compel them to learn a trade. If he neglected 
the duty last named, a son was not expected to 
support his father io his old age. 

Iv is said taat the word “ silhouette ” originated 
from the niggardliness of a French minister of 
finance, named M. Silhouette. Under his rule 
the meanest tricks of economy were. practiced, 
and the courtiers had their. portraits painted 
entirely in black, with profile view, claiming that 
M. Silhouette had left them so poor that’ they 
could not afford anything more costly. 

Tue observatory on the summit of Mont 
Blanc is now complete. It was first constructed 
at Meudon, France, and transported in pieces to 
the top.of the mountain by the railway to 
Chamounix, and from thence by porters and 
snow trollies of special make, It is founded on 
the hard enow of the peak, the base being over 
30 feet long by 16 feet wide, 


FACETIA. 


He (in anger): “I don’t know why we men 
marry, abyway ; women are such fools.” She 
(sweetly): “ That’s just the reason, dear.” 

He (pleadingly): ‘Would you love me if I 
were rich?” She: “I can’t say as to that, but 
I'd probably marry you.” 

Mrs. Dz Scnwerne (at a steamship office): “I 
want 4 first-class passage to’ Havre.” . “ Yes, 
ma’am.” “And I ingist upon having a smooth 
passage, no matter what the cost.” 

Mr. McBee: “They say that poor Wine- 
biddle is dying by inches.” Mrs. McBride (with 
deep concern): “Is he? And he is such a tall 
young man too |” 

Moraer, reprovingly to little girl just ready to 
go for a walk: “ Dolly, that hole was not in your 
glove this morning.” Dolly, promptly ; ‘‘ Where 
was it then?” 

He: “ You are very provoking ! You talk as if 
our engagemént ‘were not going to resulb in 
marriage.” She: “You are more provoking. 
You talk as if it'were.” 

Sue: “Tell me, now, have your affections 
always remained constant?” He: “I can 
truthfully say that they have—though I admit 
that their object has often changed.” 

Apa: “No; Priscilla Oldfield will never marry 
unless she finds her ideal.” Ida: “ What eort of 
aman is her ideal?” Avda: “A man who will 
propose,” 

Prisoner: “ But I would rather tel) my own 
story. Don’t you think it would be. believed?” 
Counsel: “ Yes, that’s the trouble, It would 
carry conviction with it.” 

“Can you tell me what that picture repre- 
sents?” “That is Queen Cleopatra. Have you 
never heard of her?” “Never in my life, 1 so 
seldom read the papers.” 

Asrinina Post: “I'll set the Thames on fire 
yet.” His Wife: “I do hope you will, dear. 
Would you mind making a fire in the kitchen 
grate—just as a matter of practice, you know ?” 

Fatuer : “I’ve just found out that the strange 
young man who comes to see you has been 
borrowing money right and left.” Daughter: 
“Tsn’t that lovely ? He must bea nobleman in 
disguise.” 

Mns. Cuatrers: “ Dear me, the new curate is 
such an interesting young man.” Mrs. Next- 
door : “ What did he talk about when he called 7” 
Mrs. Chatters: “I told him all about baby’s new 
tooth.” 

“ WooLeaTHER is wretchedly absent-minded.” 
“What's he been doing now?” ‘“ Went to a 
dinner-party yesterday, and apologised profusely 
at the end of the dinner for the poorness of the 
spread.” 

Cxouiie: “ Old man Casher drove that boy of 
his to drink.” Harry: “ Why, I thought the 
old story was that one man could drive a’ horse 
to water, but forty couldn’t make him drink.” 
Chollie: “ But, my deah boy, this wasn’t water.” 

Sue: “You told me I was the only woman 
you ever proposed to.” He: ‘* True.” She: 
“True, is it?. I've heard that you’ve been 
engaged to three women.” He: * All of them 
were widows, my leve. They didn’t wait fora 
proposal.” 

Panis, Concert. Manager: “ Madame Ighey’s 


cold has made her so hoarse, we'll have to cut | 


out that Italian aria. “It’s'too bad ; she was our 
biggest card.” Leader of the Band : “ Dot _eese 
all right, tell her to come and sing a Sherman 
village song.” 

Litrte NELLIE was put to bed at an early 
hour one day for some misdemeanour, and forgot 
to take with her her dearly-loved doll, Elizabeth, 
who usually shared her couch, Presently. she 
called, “Mamma, I want Elizabeth. Please 
bring Elizabeth up to me.” This was refused, 
but the demand was repeated until finally her 
mother said, ‘‘ Nellie, I am afraid I shall have to 
come up to smack you.” Quick came the tearful 
response, “ Well, when you come up, please bring 





Elizabeth.” 





CommencraL TRravELLER (to hotel clerk) ; 
“ What do you charge a day?” Clerk : “Twelve 
and six.” Commercial Traveller: “* You have 
rates for ‘travellers,’ of couree ”° Clerk ; “Ob, 
yes, sir.” Commercial Trayeller: “ How ‘tach 
are they?” Clerk: “ Twelve aud six.” 2 


Bor, paps,” wailed the young woman, “you. 
can have no idea how he loves me, He is willing 
to, die for me_this very. minute.” .“ Well,” said 
the old man, stroking his chin thoughtfully, “£ 
don’t know that I have any: objection to that,. 
was afraid he wanted to marry you,” w 

Tommy (in tears): “' Ma! Fred Tibbins busted 
my new hat!” ‘Tommy’s Mother’: “The naughty 
boy} What madehim doit? «Did you do any- 
thing to him +” Tommy : “No, mother, nothing. 
I was just running into him with my head for 


‘fun, an’ he didn’t dedge!”” ' 


Maup: “I don’t know whether Charles really’ 
loves me or not.” Her Brother: “ What did 
you give him for a birthday present thelother 
day?” Matd:+: “‘A box of cigars.” Her Brother : 
“Did he smoke them ?” ud: “Yes.” Her 
Erother : “ You may be’sure he loves you.” ; 

Sue: “ The play was excellent except for one 
thing.” He: “And what was that?” She - 
“The time extends over three months, and it 
shouldn’t be more than a week.” He: “I'd ike 
to know why?” She: “Why! Because’ the 
same servant girl stays through it all.” wescih 

Mrs. Henreckt “On the 25th of next 
November we will celebrate our silver, wedding, 
Don’t you think we ought to kill the fatted. calf 
and ask in the neighbours?” Mr. Henpeck : 
“Kill the calf! I don’t see how the unfortunate 
animal is to blame for what happeded twenty- 
five years ago.” 

“On, you horrid men!” she shrieked. ‘E 
know what you are. You're burglars.” ‘ Well,” 
exclaimed Bill Bludgeon, “ef that ain’t like » 
woman! No, marm, yer mistaken. We hain’t 
burglars. We're jes company that .hez to 
*pologize for furgittin’ ter, bring ‘long our cailin’ 
cards. See?” al 

Sm Aveustus Laogcasa (to tailor) » “Myson 
tells me that you have allowed him to run a bill 
for three years. I have therefore come——” 
‘Oh, pray, Sir Augustus, there is really no 
hurry.” Sir A. L.: “I know that, and. therefore 
I have come to tell you that in fature I want to 
get my clothes from you, too,” 

Mrs. Newnicu (irate): “ I’ve a good mind to 
sue you fer your work on that lat order to 
engrave my silverware.” The designer and 
engraver: “What is the trouble, madam ?” 
Mrs. Newrich: “ Trouble! .Why, I told you not 
to spare any pains to make it the swellest job you 
knew how, and here you’ve put just the same 
coat of-arms on every piece!” A ith 

“My friend,” said the shabbily-dressed man, 
as he approached the unsophisticated youth at 
the street corner, “would you like to know the 
secret of enormous wealth? I have it, but cir- 


cumstances prevent, Iny using it. I will sell it to~ 


you for two bob.” “* Well, what’s the secret }” 
eaid the youtig man, a3 he passed over a silver 
coin, “ First,” said the shabbily-dressed man, as 
he-prepared to move rapidly round the corner, 
“fret you get a lot of money, and, secondly, ycu 
keep it,” oa, 

At a well-known West End club a Mr. Adams, 
leaving the club ona very wét night, was m 
disgusted at finding bis umbrella taken by some- 
body else. He immediately put a notice an the 
board as follows :—‘ Will the nobleman who has 
taken my umbrella kindly return it at once?” 
A member of the club committee on seeing this 
was intensely horrified, and called a meeting; to 
consider it. Mr. Adams ,was. asked, to appear 
before them, and it was pointed out to him.that, 
although it was true that there were mapy_noble- 
men in the club, it was yery offensive to imply 
that one of them had.taken hig umbrella... Mr, 
Adams, was, howeyer, ready with, his defence, 
and said that on looking in the club. book of rules 
he had discovered Rule No. I. : “Thiaclub shall 
consist of noblemen and gentlemen”; and he 
was sure that no gentleman would have taken his 
umbrells, therefore it must have beem a noble- 
man, 
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SOCIETY. 





Princess EvizabeTe or Bavaria is said to 
vastly enjoy the ‘novelty of concealing her 
— and being able to behave “like every 
one a 


Quire the newest thing in the way of dress 
fabric will soon be woven from an apparently 
very unpromising substance—wood. 

Tue Empress Frederick gave a tea and Christ- 
mas tree to the poor children of the neighbour- 
hood at Cronberg. 


PRINce AND Princess Henry or Prussia are 
ta come to England in the spring on a visit to 
the Queen. 

Thu Duke of Coburg is to be permitted to 
retain his be fag as hohorary colonel of 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s Own Edinburgh 
Artillery Militia. i 

THE Queen of Roumania’s Christmas gift to 
small Prince Carol was a superb quilt, on which 
her Majesty has been diligently working for 
weeks past, and which is a wonderful example of 
art and skill. : 

THE Queen gives annually each Christmas and 
New Year’s time, hundreds of small money 
presents away to deserving people, the lists of 
which. are never published ; besides, at Christ- 
mas her: Majesty. never forgets her poor rela- 
tions, or those’ who are’ in her service, civil or 
miiitary, all of whom receive Royal cheques. 

Tue Prince of Wales has consented to attend 
the annual brigade training and review of the 
Royal Staff Yeomanry and the Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment at Lichfield, in May next.. The 
regiments form the eighth brigade of the Fourth 
Division of Yeomanry Cavalry, of which the 
Duke of Sutherland is the commanding officer, 
whose guest the Prince will be. 

‘TRAIN-BEARING seems to have gone so utterly 
out of fashion that the Duchess of York’s bridal 
robes were. shortened purposely, and merely 
trailed in elegant style along the ground ; 
whereas, the bridesmaids who respectively fol- 
lowed the Queen, the Princess of Wales, and 
several other Royal ladies to the altar were each 
accorded’ a clutch at the voluminous drapery 
borne by the heroine of the day. 

Iy-a few:months Princess Victoria Melita, who 
completed her seventeenth year as recently as 
the 25th of last month, will become the wife of 
her cousin, the Grand Duke of Hesee. Both 
bride and bridegroom-elect are special favourites 
of the Queen, who has: considerately refrained 
from offering any opposition to the betrothal of 
the Royal lovers, even though their relation is 
rather too close to render the: union, in the 
eyes of many people altogether desirable, The 
Grand Duke is said to be desperately in love 
with his bright and pretty cousin. ; 

Cotonet Broce was recently sent to inspect 
the Villa Fabbricotti before it was secured for 
her Majesty. He has given directions for the 
various alterations which will have to be made 
during the next two months, including the 
addition of electric bells, and of a lift which is 
to run to the first floor, where the Queen’s own 
apartments ‘are to ‘be. A’ number of internal 
—_ ey to be made, and most of the 
urniture. ueen’s rooms, fpadtzon 
dressing-room, and ieee will be aot 
from Windsor early in March, her Majesty’s 
arrival being fixed for Thursday, the 22nd of 
that month, The’ Queen intends to stay. at 
Florence for between three and four weeks, 
after which it is. now_ most. likely - that. her 
Majesty will, proceed idireet to Coburg, where 
she is to be the guest of the Duke and Duchess 
at their palace in the town, where a suite of 
apartments is to be redecorated and refurnished 
for the Queen’s use, and a ‘lift will be placed in 
the house, It is probable that there will be a 
family gathering at, Cuburg, including the 
German Emperor and Empress, Prince and 
Princess Henry of -Prussia,the Grand Duke of 
Hesse and Princess Alex, and the Prince and 
Prineees, of Leiningen, The Queen will stay 
there for about a week, 


STATISTICS. 


A PERFECTLY proportioned man weighs twenty- 
eight, pounds for every foot of his height. 

In engineering enterprises one man is killed for 
about every £50,000 spent on the work. 

TWENTY-FIVE per cent. of the population of 
England have their lives ineured, 

STATISTICIANS claim that the earth will not 
support more than about 5,994,000,000 people. 
The present population is estimated at 
1,467,000,000, the increase being 8 per cent. 
each decade. At that rate the utmost limit will 
be reached in the year 2072, : 





GEMS. 


Hasits grow stronger by indulgence.” 

A wisz man will make haste to forgive. 

REAsoN lores her deputy, in proportion as she 
has yielded to temptation. 

Ir ought fo be the first endeavour of a writer 
to distinguish nature from custom. 

THE great men of theancients understood how 
to reconcile manual labour with affairs of state. 

Ty cases of douktful morality it is usual to say, 
“Ts there any .harm in doing this?” This 
question may sometimes ‘be best answered 
asking ourzelves another, “Is there any harm in 
letting it alone?” . 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Gincrr Been.—Slice four lemons and crush 
two ounces of ginger, add one and-a-half pounds 
of white sugar and two ounces of cream of tartar. 
Pour on the mixture two gallons of boiling water, 
and when nearly cold add one teaspoonful of 
barm. Bottle it next morning, and tie down the 
corks ; in two days it will be ready for use. : 

Jam Purrs,—One cup of flour, one cup of dry 
mashed potato, one level teaspoonful of baking 
powder, and a pinch of salt, Rub in three table- 
spoonfuls of beef dripping ; mix with enough 
cold water to make astiff dough. Roll very thin, 
cut into rounds, wet the edges, put a spoonful of 
jam on each round, Fold over and press the 
edges together, lay them on a greased tin and 
bake ten minutes in a hot oven, 

Tomato Sauce (English recipe).—Put what 
tomatoes you have in an earthen jar and set them 
in the oven till soft, then rub all through a fine 
sieve and then weigh the juice ; to every three 
pounds of juice one pint of vinegar (Chili is best), § 
one teaspoonful of salt, three small cloves of gar- 
lic pounded, one teaspoonful of ginger, one tea- 
spoonful ‘of pepper, juice of a lemon ; boil all up 
till as thick as cream, let it cool ; bottle in wide- 
mouthed bottles and cork tightly. 

Bread OeLet.—Housekeepers who have too 
much principle ‘to throw away stale bread, and 
who cannot bring their families to relish bread 
pudding, wi!l find they can put their loaves to 
practical use by dalkieg what’ ‘an’ experienced 
mother calls “bread omelet.” Cut the bread in 
very thin slices—and there is nothing that one 
ean slice so thin as stale bread—and dip the 
slices.in’ beaten eggs. Fry in butter. A most 
substantial, economical, and satisfactory dish for 
breakfast. 

Bananas.—In the tropical climates, where the 
banana furnishes the principal article of diet, 
the inhabitants’ have found numerous methods 
of utilizing this delicious fruit, which render it at 
once nutritious-and palatable. . They boil it, 
they bake it; as we do sweet potatoes, they peel 
it, cut it'in slices ard fry it in batter, they mash 
it into a paste and dry it in the sun as we do 
apples and peaches, They make it into puddings, ; 
pies, comfits and rves, and even smother it 
in sugar until it.is candied fruit. In every one 


of these ways it is both pleasant to the taste and 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE Japanese have invented a new and euperior 
kind of steel: 

Tue most ancient catacombe are those of 
—over, 4,000 years old. 

Rosk-LEAF jam is a common dish in Roumania, 
where roses are grown by:the million. 
Piants placed under blue glass will starve, 
becausé”they- cannot absorb carbonic acid from _ 

the atmosphere, : 
Puysiocnomists state that first impressions in , 
the study,of countenances are nearly always the 
most reliable. : 
Tug. name,‘ Brazil’? .means ‘red wood,” .or 
"land of the red wood.” ‘The original discoverer 
called it: the land of the holy cross,” 
Horex beds in Ceylon are made up withous 
any covering’ whatever, the heat of the climate 
making even glass in the windows too much, 
‘A Box or drawer in which are placed knives, 
forks and spoons is to be avoided, as the constant 
turning wears the most prominent parts very 
quickly. 
| In the harem of the Sultan of Turkey th 
supreme authority isinvested in bis mother, and 
the-alone is entitled to go to and fro in the harem 
unveiled, 
Tn’ computing the age the Chinese always . 
reckon back two years from the celebration of 
the first birthday ; or, in other words, as though 


Egypt 


4 the person had been 1 year old .at. the time of 


birth. 

In the West India Islands, Nubia, and Soudan, 
whistling trees are found. Peculiarly shaped 
leaves and pods, with a eplit or. open edge, when 
played on by the wind produce the strange 
sounds, 

Soue of the adulterationus found in beer are 
cocculus indicus, capsicum, ginger, quassia, worm- 
svood, calamus root, carraway and coriander seeds, 
copperas, sulphuric acid, cream of tartar, alum, | 
carbonate of potash, ground oyster.shells, nux 


{ vomica, picrotum, and strychnine. 


Amona. the multifarious duties which demand 
the attention of the Calcutta police, the capture 
of sharks in the Hocghly finds a place. During 
the past twenty years rewards have been paid for 
the destruction of those marine man-eaters, and 
recentJy the Bengal Government laid down a scale 
for these payments. 

A JAPANESE audience, when. they wish to. ex- 

ress disapproval of a bad play, do not hiss. or: 
hoot, or make any hideous and inconvenient 
noise ; they merely rise to their feet and turn 
their backs to the stage, upon which the curtain 
immediately descends, and the play is forthwith. 
tabooed. d 

Tue. word: “ Yinnon,”; as: applied to smoked 
haddocks, is derived from. the fishing village of 
Findon (pronounced Finnon), on the sea coast, 
eight miles south of Aberdeen, where haddocks 
are said to have been first smoked for the Aber- 
deen market by the .fisher-folk. Though many 
fishing towns and villages have. for many years 
been producing hhaddocks similarly. treated, they 
still retain the name of Finnon. 

“ Crown poison” is the newest hame'given to 
the ‘bad air that prevails in. crowded, poorly 
yentilated halls, The excess of carbonic gas is 
alone responsible for the headache, feeling of 
suffocation; &e., frequently experienced through 
the ‘breathing of a contaminated atmosphere, 
Some yield much more readily than others to this 
combined exhalation from many’ systems, and 
persons are. overcome by it. who can withstand 
theiair vitiated from other causes tm 
| A VERY amusing game has been invented... It 
is:played upon’a board with pieces which are the 
gamé in shape as those used in Halma, but for 
the purposes of the new game represent rabbits 
and ferrets.,.The. object of the game is.for the 
ferrets to catch the rabbits before they reach 
their iniaginary burrows.  Consicerable’skill is 
required to play “skedaddles,” as the new game 
is called, with great proficiency, but amusement 
may! be obtained from it. the first time it is 





wholesome as an article of food, 


played ; in this it resembles Ha'ma, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





P. Botton.—Publisher not known to us. 
Oxe in TrousLe.—We must decline to advise. 
Rocer.—We have no memorandum of the date. 


Litttz Gouprz.—Banns of marriage stand good for 
three months. 


Nick Nicktesy.—Jamaica being a British colony 
there is no consul there. 


Sorrertnc Tom.—We should say cod liver oil would do 
“you all the good in the world. 


Horace.—An enlistment. of a recruit is not complete 
«until he has been sworn in. 


Ianorant Yocta.—The London address of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is Lambeth Palace. 


Quenrist.—Oil of aniseed is a lure principally used to 
attract vermin from their holes. 


B. J. G.—Five penny stamps may be affixed to the 
face of a postal order and will be allowed for. 


Frep.— The Royal Regiment of Artillery is the only 
artillery regiment that has the title ‘“ Royal.” 


Mark Marxnam.—There is no good book on the 
a you are interested in, at least not a cheap one. 


M. J.—The word “lantern” occurs only once in 
the Bible—in the Gospel of St. John, ch.. xviii. ver. 3. 


Britty.—The proper person to apply to is the clerk to 
the School Beard. 


Sweet Wrti1amM.—You will find all particulars in the 
Education Act, which may be obtained through any 
bookseller. 


Constant Reaper.—The process is a secret one, 
known only to the trade, and, of course, there is no 
book on the subject. 


One mn Neep or InrormMATION.—You would get infor- 
mation as to the movements of particular regiments by 
addressing the War Office. 


Ronautp.—You ought to instruct another solicitor to 
— matter out of the hands of the defaulting 
solicitor. 


A Scenvder Lity.—To add to your weight, partake of 
food containing the most starch and sugar. The result 
desired may follow. 


A Very Otp Reaper.—No license necessary to a 
private club hiring a hall for dancing ; if it were to be 
opened to the public the case would be altered. 


One wuo Wants To Know.—There is a poem entitled 
‘*Pauline"” by Robert Browning, published in the col- 
lected edition of his works. 


W. W. K.—Each Board regulates the punishments in 
the schools under its control ag it thinks fit; there is 
nothing on the subject in the Education Acts. 


Lawrence.—There must be at least twenty-one days’ 
continued residence of one of the parties in the parish in 
which the marriage takes place. 


0. 8. L.—Tar consists of resinous matter, acetic acid, 
oil of turpentine, and various volatile empyreumatic 
products, and is coloured with charcoal. 


Boxssy’s SwEETHEART.—The constable is bound to give 
or show his number, when asked to do so civilly by 
some one with whom he has interfered, as the latter 
thinks unfairly. , 


ScHoo.ictat.—The word Pharaoh was not, strictly 
speaking, the name of an individual, but of a elass or 
— For ages all the Egyptian kings called themselves 


PR an ns Ng ng ie tt tightly ayo —- can 
ept fresh by wrapp t ly uttered paper 
and putting it in a tin box away from all other sub- 
stances. 


Incoanito.—There are several homes where inebriates 
are received at the cost of their friends, and probably 
, uu could get a list by writing to the Inspector of Homes 

or Inebriates, Home Office, London. 


Apmirer or tHe “Lonpon Reaper."—The lines 
quoted will be found as follows :—‘‘ The man that hath 
no music in himself,” &c., ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” Act 
5,scene 1. ‘‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men,” &c., 
“Julius Cesar,” Act 4, scene 3. 


Bernarpo.—Give him a good rub with castor oil ; he 
ma: =a lick some off and sicken himself slightly, but that 
will not injure him in the least ; renew the application 
once or twice ; slightly warm the oil, and it rub in 
all the readier. 


Anxious MotHer.—There are in almost all cities, 
homes and hospitals for incurable children. In man 
cases it depends on the disease with which the child 
piven: aad and the ability of the parents to provide for its 
wan 


C. 0.—Be natural always, quiet in tone, moderate in 
statement, generous in sentiment, and slow to take 
offence ; if you are introduced to the lady, as she is a 
person of —— birth, you will lift your That and bow, 
yo must not offer your ‘hand except she invites you to 
do so. 

A Ten Years’ Reaper.—After seven years, if a wife 
marries again, having reasonable grounds for belie 
her husband to Ne dead she cannot be convicted o 
bigamy should the. husband prove to be alive; but the 
first marriage, and not the second, is the legally binding 
one, 





An InquirER.—There was no ‘bill for the disestab- 
lishment of the Church” before the House of oe 
There was only the Welsh yon Bill, brought in 
by Mr. Asquith, the Home 8 and i to 
prevent the creation of new vested interests in the 
Church in Wales. 


Aweprtious One.—Neither advice nor assistance is of 
much avail to Foung writers. The best way is to write 
— or and send it to some publication. If it comes 


ak a There is no royal road to success in 
Uterary wot and those who seek for it only waste 
oo A. 8.—It is hardly likel pom pean are being 
killed by the ir they bre getting; thoi’ hk AA article 
ad diet s — canary » a li ed aan 
unground oats (corn), - fadlan cora corn : 3 





rapeseed, also 
lot the latter be boiled, as it is somew pating ; 
a ~ of lettuce (dry), or a a oat a ripe 
app 


Harry’s Love. -_E ing to such gifts 
depends upon circumstances. If the ts are well- 
to-do they stb mee ghee sen rnish it or may 
— ey —— jewels or other personal 


fie Les good p lan to make an investment so 
e "ete may draw a certain amount for her personal 


ry" Lover or THE “ Lospon Reaper.”—Young 1 
we think, should be encouraged to take an interest in 
public affaits. It is not necessary to make them devote 
any particular time to their study, but a knowledge of 
what is transpiring around them, as noted in the daily 
pers, is of importance as enabling them fo take part 
conversations on political subjects. 


MAVOURNEEN, 


I am thinking to-night of the dear past, Mavourneen, 
Its scenes are imprinted on memory’s 
There is naught can efface those fond reco! ections, 
And the music of youth seems to sweeten with age. 
A halo of brightness seems ever to linger, 
And cast its soft rays, like the coming ‘of dawn; : 
No hand of the painter, be it ever so gifted, 
Can place on the canvas those scenes that are gone. 


Mavourneen, Mavourneen, the sunshine and music, 
The songs ‘of the birds "neath that bright summer sky 
Have haunted forever the years intervening, 
And in visions the friends of my youth have been nigh. 
In “ast dreams I have sat by that old-fashioned fireside ; 
listened, 1 heard those sweet songs sang again ; 
why did I wake from this dreaming, Mavourneen, 
OTe wish for the past, but to still wish in vain ? 


The sunshine, the music and songs of the present, 
May enrapture the hearts of the youth of to-day 
But to me they are all cold and cheerless, Septaicken, 
Their pathos seems lacking when you are away. 
How swiftly the moments would pass in your presence, 
While our fancy recalled the dear pn o’er and o’er ; 
Mavourneen, Mavourneen, could I but recall you, 
Could you but come back from that echoless shore { 


J. H. 8, 


Awxiots IxquirRer.—Frozen plants should not be put 
near the stove to be thawed out, but placed in the dark 
where the temperature is nearly freezing, so _— as 
can thaw gradually. If severely touched with frost it 
is best to remove the frozen parts, that new ly i may 
be forced out from the buds below. Water freely, and 
finally bring them to the ordinary temperature for 
house plants. ‘ 

TrovsLeD Dora.—As you have no wish to break your 

ent, we can only advise you to be as circu: t 
in the treatment of your o Par Seopa 5 708 bly 
can. Jealousy isa sort of insanity with some ie 
and if it cannot be reasoned out of the sufferer’s d 
we know of no way to get ay Nee him or her, save 
by striving to avoid giving slightest cause for 
complaint, 

Grace.—Beat to a cream a ee pro of butter and 
gradually work into this one cupful o' Pradhage Rg one 
ounce of chocolate, melted ; 


H.—Seal oil is buried in the ground in of 
okia. Meat is heaped upon platforms — among 
which are peeled of bark in order to keep bears from 
climbing up them. Little sticks with hes 
the ice to distract the atten’ 


af 


of which are stand Ot wed loon ates piled 
on top to keep out oy 


Anniz.— Wash the marrows and pare them, cut them 
in quarters and take out ait thes Kean; put the skins 
and seeds ina jelly pan a a water, and boil 
them half an hour and strain. tt the marrow up in 
ineh eye bye —_ as quarters “5 


of a pec an 
Poe easeptal of the betlings ene & sat 
fe waphg of es gay sugar and 


and boil. ne’ teaspoonful ot cine an 
added ; the or 
to assist 
course is to boil w ~ 


and a quarter yards in yh 
width out of a pine ; fasten it -firml 7 Oy meer 
iron brackets with screws, and then creaw the — 


prety cretonnn, the cloth smoothly to 
a 


d ; sew on the edge a cheap jute 

Si Tastes ites ones aa 
edge neatly over the top, c around the edge of 
the shelf. Over these tacks sew a narrow gimp. 


B. H. K.—Thé names and lengths of the greatest 
rivers of the world are as follows : Amazon, 3,600 miles; 
3,000 ; bg to its junction ‘with the 
Mississippi, 2,900 ; Missouri, ee the how forming the 
longest in in the w 4,100 ; Obey 0 2,800 ; 
; Niger, or Jobil 200 2,600 Pe oR St. 

| ong 2,200 ; Madeira, 2,000 ; 2;000; 
Volga, 2,000 ; Rio Grande, 1,800; ‘pee 1000 : St. 
Fran 1, 300; Columbia, 1, 200 ; Nebraska, 1,200 ; 
Red River, 1,200; Colorado, in California, 1,100; Yellow: 
stone, 1,000; Ohio, 950; Rhine, 950; Kansas, 900 ; 
Tennessee, 800 ; Red River of the "North, ome Cumber- 
land, 600 ; bama, 600 ; Susquehanna, 500 ; Potomac, 
500; James, 500 ; Connecticut, 450 ; Delaware, 400 ; 

Hudson, 850 ; Kennebec, 300 ; Thames, 230 


A Constant Reaper.—The origin of the verb, 
“There's many a slip ‘twixt the cup and the lit lip,” is 
thus —_ by the yee rye es * Ancsous, 
son 0 aod. an was a king of Kalenss, 
aan, who ~T~ soonal ies in hag cultiva: = of 

e , aD self upon numerous vine- 
ya’ ey his Seat he Unseccttulty overtaxed the 
en who worked there. A seer announced that for 
oo a he would not live to 5 oot the wine from his 

The harvest passed safely, and then the wine- 
ie. and Ancseus, holding in his hand a cup con- 
taining the a, gruby-drops, vet a ee ry a seer’s 
ec u 0 
cores between the on and Py Just then a cry 
was vieed the a wild boar had broken into the mf 
ard, and the ‘hing, setting down his untasted 
ome off to direct the chase, but was himself 
by the boar.” 


Lover or THE ‘‘ Lonpow Reaper.” —Accor to the 
language of stones, the one associated with the first 
month of =) Lae is the garnet, which — perry A 
ay ms the purple amethyst, w! 

the virtue of contentment. March claims the 

tone, which means courage. Those who are born 

to dat oat See See es Cosemanel the 

meaning of which is ce. by 

the emerald, which ae su 
to those who — it 


bel to October, poosed by many to be nivoky 





Beat vigorous] for five minutes, them » stir in half a cup. 
ful of milk and lastly one cup and a half of flour wi 
which have been mixed two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder. Flavour with vanilla. Pour into a bu' 
shallow cake-pan and bake for half an hour ina moderate 
oven. When cool spread with glace frosting. 


Meta.—Stew a quarter of a pound of macaroni in veal 
broth for twenty minutes ; cut it in pieces six inches in 
length, and lay half in the bottom of a pie dish ; season 
well with salt, pepper, and mace. Place over it a layer ~ 
minced ham and v. veal, seasoning the meat, and J gee 
alternately macaroni and meat, =e up with partly 
cooked tomatoes. Pour over equal quantities of veal 
gravy and cream ; cover with thin puff paste ; bake for 
twenty minutes and serve hot. 


FLorENcE Mary.—First hav: amveieee a little one: 
Then make a basin quite hot with hot water. Putyour 
starch in and port it with hot ‘om dy instead of eold. 
Then pour in your boiling water slowly s 

ously till it gets clear—don’t make it too ae 
thick enough to pour off the Cir) hall stir in to A... 
two tablespoonfuls of starch ( , half an inch of com- 
posite candle, and two drops of turpentine. Stir till 
your candle is melted. Then starch your linen in the 
usual way. Hang it up to get quite dry. Then damp 
it well, pa tease t it tightly golled up till next day, when 
it will be fit for ironing. To make it glossy, press it 
heavily with a good heavy iron after you have ironed 
it, and this starch makes a 












































month it is said to bring 
November is represented by the 
that 


birth may claim fidelity an 
tn Decomber the turquca ia mld to bring a prosperous 





Tar Lo Reaper, Post-free. _Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One One Shilling and Bightpence. 


At Back Numsers, Parts and Votumes are in print 
and may be had of all Booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 388, Now Ready 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LXL, eS chet ae od. 


Tue INDEX to Vor. LXI. is Now Ready; Price One 
Pann avhren Teohaltgenee. 


@@f Avv Lerrers 10 BE ADDRESSED To THE Hprror oF 
Tur Lonpon Reaper, 834, Strand, W.0. 


t+t We cannot undertake to return rejected manu 
scripts. 
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a ge Pinned aA the end 4 $34, Strand 





“a OODFALL and 
lupun, 70 to 76, Loug Acres W.0 . 
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